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“RATIONAL” WINS |: 


Five Straight Victories 


Starting with the International Typewriting C hampionship Contest at New York in 
October, typists who learned from ‘ 


‘Rational Typewriting” have 


at the National Business Shows. 


Not only has Rational Typewriting won the leading place in each contest, but with the 
exception of the World Championship, the first ten places or more in each contest have been 
won by students who studied 
of a method could be produced. 


World’s 
Championship 


Chicago 
Business Show 
Championship 


San Francisco 
Business Show 
Championship 


Philadelphia 
Business Show 
Championship 


Boston 
Business Show 
Championship 


this method. No more striking evidence of the superiority 





The International Championship Typewriting Contest held at the New 


York Business Show was won by Mr. William F. Oswald, of the Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, with a net speed of 132 words a minute for one 
hour on straight copy. Mr. Oswald made the most accurate record of the 
contestants in this event—99.9% perfect. He also won the one minute 
championship with a net speed of 147 words a minute without an error. 


The Chicago Business Show School Championship Contest, Chicago, 
December, 1919, was won by Miss Ruth Lewis, a student of Gregg 
School, Chicago, with a net speed of 61 words a minute. Second place was 
won by Miss Mildred Campbell, of Gregg School, with a net speed of 56 
words a minute. There were fifty-nine competitors representing about 
twenty schools in the Chicago territory. First ten places were won by 
students of Rational Typewriting. 


The California State Championship held at the San Francisco Business 
Show, March, 1920, was won by Miss Stella P. Boyden, a student of the 
Sacramento Secretarial School, with a net speed of 57 words a minute. 
Second place was won by Miss Adrienne Enright, a student of the California- 
Brownsberger Commercial School, Los Angeles, California, with a net speed 
of 56 words a minute. The first ten places out of sixty-nine were won by 
students who had learned from Rational Typewriting. The contest was 
open only to students who had begun the study of typewriting since Sep- 
tember first, 1919. 


The Tri-State School Typewriting Championship, held at the Phila- 
delphia Business Show, April 19, was won by Miss Jessie Peoples, of the 
Beacom Business College, Wilmington, Delaware, with a net speed of 63 
words a minute. Second place was won by Miss Frances Naughton, Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, with a net speed of 59 words a minute. The first 
twelve places were won by students of Rational Typewriting. Out of the 
fifty-six competitors, forty-eight were students of Rational Typewriting. 
The contest was open only to students who had begun the study of type- 
writing since September first, 1919. 


The Boston Business Show Championship held by the National Business 
Show Company at Simmons College, Boston, May first, was won by Miss 
Louise R. Potter, of the Bryant and Stratton Commercial School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., with a net speed of 63 words a minute. Second place was won 
by Miss R. Elvira Schuler, of the Northampton Commercial College, with 
a net speed of 61 words a minute. The first ten or more places were won 
by students of Rational Typewriting. The contest was open only to stu- 
dents who had begun the study of typewriting since September first, 1919. 


Rational dhe gy | always produces winners in the schools, in the contests, 


in the business office. 
to all school conditions. 


ational Typewriting is issued in three editions—adapted 
Send for literature. 
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Common Sense, Plus— 


By Charles Lee Swem 


Official Reporter and Personal Stenograper to President Wilson 


KNOW a good stenographer. I also 
know her employer, a very fortunate 
man. The other day the employer asked 

of me, “What makes Miss Smith such an 
excellent stenographer?’” Now, I had long 
been familiar with the young lady’s good 
but I had never taken the trouble to 
analyze it. I had to think for a moment, and 
while thus engaged I replied, “I'll tell you 
first what doesn’t make her one. 

“It isn’t education, for I know she believes 
hat the business college which graduated 
her ranks with Yale and Vassar. 

“It isn’t shorthand speed. She has none. 

“Nor is it ability as a typist. 

“Now, I can tell you what it is. It’s just 
ense, that elusive subject which is so seldom 
taught in the business schools, there being 
so much else to cram into one young head 
during such a short period; and, consequently, 
nobody knows what’s the matter when a 
stenographer who can write fast, type well, 
and spell all the trick words fails to make 
good on her first difficult letter.” 

Miss Smith interrupts her employer to tell 
him that he is dictating too fast, she types 
deliberately and I am afraid rather slowly, 
ind she frequently makes errors, but never 
such errors as will cause her boss to tear out 
his few remaining hairs and call down the 
wrath of the gods upon all stenographers, 
past, present, and to come. Rather, her mis- 
takes are of the typographical variety which 
a stroke of the eraser can correct. 

You have seen the other kind. So have I; 
and you have lamented the fact that a good 
stenographer seemed to be born, not made. 
But you know it is not so, and you have 
asked, like the employer of Miss Smith, 
what constitutes the difference between 
the good and the poor stenographer. I'll 
tell you. It is common sense plus 

Plus shorthand, typewriting, and a little 
English grammar. From my own experience, 


work, 





I would like to speak of these things one by 
one, giving the pros and cons for each, as 
I will take them in the inverse 
my own 


I see them. 
order of their importance—from 
viewpoint, of course. 

Typewriting is at the same time the first 
requisite and the least important equipment 
of a good stenographer. Though it is by her 
ability in this respect she is most frequently 
judged, and cannot well do without it, it 
is really secondary. Anybody who can type 
well can get a position in an office, but when 
you have said that, you have said it all. Per- 
haps the office boy can operate a typewriter, 
but he is the office boy nevertheless. Because 
a young lady can type a pretty letter is no 
license to call her a stenographer; she is no 
more than a machine to translate script into 
print. And there are thousands of such ma- 
chines in the business world, who do their 
translating like automatons, sometimes get- 
ting their gears clogged, sometimes speeding 
up and giving promise of something better 
—but always machines, until worn out or 
somebody suggests that they might do a 
better job keeping house. Yet the good stenog- 
rapher should be an able typist, plus— 

A competent writer of shorthand. A 
good writing speed is a mighty convenient 
asset and goes a long way toward making 
up the perfect stenographer. To be able to 
take down the average dictation, word foi 
word, without hesitation or interruption, 
and then to read your notes later with fluent 
ease, is an accomplishment worthy of praise. 
Yet—and granting the ability to type well 
—even then you haven't necessarily got a 
good stenographer. I have seen them, and 
so have you, with a whirlwind of speed and 
with medals from the typewriter companies, 
who would turn out letters that a Bolshevik 
wouldn't put his signature to. And if you 
have the temerity to suggest that there is 
something wrong with*their work, why, in 
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sweetest accents they will tell you that you 

dictated it that way, and wait for you to 
apologize. They are the sort you have to 
dictate the commas and the periods to— 
or else you won't get any. Now, I am the last 
one to suggest that the good stenographer 
should not be a fast writer. She should have 
both speed in shorthand and on the type- 
writer, plus— 

A smattering of English grammar. I say 
“smattering” because how few stenographers 
have that much; and so little is all that is 
actually necessary! Most letters that are 
wrong are due to faulty construction, and 
less frequently to violation of the rules of 
grammar. It doesn’t take a grammarian to 
analyze the average business letter. A gram- 
mar school student ought to be able to do it, 
and yet some of the letters that go out look 
as if they were built in the kindergarten. 
And I intend no disparagement of the writer, 
the busy employer whose attention is absorbed 
by the purpose of the letter, to the exclusion 
of its wording, and who cannot be expected 

‘to turn out perfect diction like a sausage 
machine. The best of them make mistakes, 
both of construction and of English—and 
right there is the cue for the stenographer. 
She enters there and plays her part. If she 
knows English; she knows immediately what 
is wrong; she changes what is necessary to 
make the letter a clear and correct state- 
ment of what her employer desires to say; 
the boss glances at the letter, sees nothing 
wrong with it (or mentally pats himself on 
the back for his perfect diction) and signs it. 
Some day, but not then, he will stop to ask 
what makes Miss Smith such a good stenog- 
rapher. But, on the other hand, if she is not 
familiar with her Mother Tongue, she sees 
no faults in the letter, and she transcribes 
what she has in her notes, a hodgepodge of 
words. Then she is hurt when the boss loses 
his temper and says things to her for which 
he is sorry afterward. 

In describing the importance of a fair 
knowledge of English, I have somewhat 
encroached upon the last, and what I consider 
the most important, requisite of the good 
stenographer. The stenographer who analyzes 
her letters with a view to making them cor- 
rect in all particulars, shows signs of possessing 
something else besides a knowledge of gram- 
mar. She gives a pretty fair indication of 

having sense. She might have a college degree 
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for her researches in English grammar 
and yet not show any of her learning in the 
letters she transcribes. People do have brains 
and don’t use them. We don’t at first knoy 
what is the matter with them, but we find 
by and by that it is because they haven't 
got sense, of that variety commonly known 
as “horse sense.". They have never learned to 
use the basis of all knowledge that God gave 
them in the beginning; they have spent their 
years in acquiring the substitute that mar 
provides. 

Sense, plus shorthand, typewriting, and 
English, are the makings of a good stenog 
rapher. One of the pluses, or two even, shi 
might do without and still “get by,” but 
never without the prime requisite, the God 
given, man-overlooked ability to use her 
head for the purpose for which it was provided 

The teacher of spelling may perhaps take 
exception to the limitation of my classifica 
tion, and suggest that I have overlooked the 
importance of that branch of instructior 
—but not so. It has been my experienc 
that the ability to spell, though a convenient 
asset, is not a necessary qualification of the 
stenographer. She may even be a poor speller 
as many well-educated people are, and yet 
there is no excuse for her misspelling a word 
in a letter she transcribes. If she has not 
a dictionary close at hand, she ought to 
have—every stenographer ought to have 
The misspelt word in a letter is a sign of 
slovenliness, and nothing more. 

Perhaps, being a stenographer myself, 
I am too hard on the faults of the profession 
Perhaps the man, who employs 
the stenographer and ‘therefore knows better 
than anybody else what he wants, would 
be less exacting then I am, but, if I may be 
permitted to place myself in his position 
for a moment, I do not think so. If he is 
less exacting, then it is only because he has 
long since seen the futility of being otherwise 
He is so used to the ways of the other kind 
that when Miss Smith enters and goes quietly 
and intelligently about her work, with no 
more frills than her less efficient sister, he 
recognizes her worth immediately but he 
finds himself wondering what makes the 
difference. She writes no faster, types no 
better, and frequently consults the dictionary 
as did the others—but there the similarity 
Her letters are different, and that’s 
what counts 


| usi ness 


stops. 
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lf I were running a business school per- 
haps I would make a mess of it—undoubtedly 
would—but there is one thing I would do. 
~ common-sense”’ 
I wouldn't get a textbook 
for it, nor would I make a high-flown, theo- 
retical series of lectures on it. 
rating students on their speed and typewrit- 
ing and spelling alone, I would rate them as 
sense 
I would dictate imperfectly con- 
structed letters; I would show the profoundest 
ignorance of the English language at times; 
the 


I would 


well on the 


showed. 


ind then I 


inc 
in the curriculum. 





lude a 


initiative and the 


would quietly rate 
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individual who came to me and suggested 
that I had made an error in dictating, and 
did I notice it, I would—well, he or she 
wouldn't do it again. But if, on the other 
hand, the error were not corrected in the 
transcript, I would mark it and try so to 
impress it on the mind of the delinquent 
that he or she would be equally ufiforgetful 
of it. I wouldn't go so far as homicide, but 
I think I would have every set of brains in 
that class working to catch my slightest 
slip-up—those that I intended and those 
that I didn’t. And I am willing to predict, 
from my own experience, that they would 


training 


they 


trans- 
















ripts that came in. 


HE announcement in our last issue of 


the death of 


was read with a sense of personal loss 
by many thousands of readers of this magazine. 


As the first person 
to teach our system 
in the United States, 
Frank Rutherford will 
always occupy an im- 
portant place in the 
history of the For- 
ward Movement in 
Shorthand. 

It is difficult for me 
to write about my de- 
parted friend. His 
death is sorecent that 
I have not yet shaken 
off the feeling of de- 
pression it occasioned. 

Mr. Rutherford was 
born in England about 
sixty-two years ago. 
When fourteen, he 
studied Isaac Pitman 
shorthand and wrote 
and taught it for near- 
ly twenty years. For 
some years he was 
private secretary to 
a public official in 
London. In Feb- 
ruary, 1893, soon 


after adopting our system, he 
United States and began to teach in Boston. 


To the timid, hapless 


My Friend Rutherford 


Mr. 


enjoy the fun! 
oOo 
By John Robert Gregg 


Frank Rutherford 


in August, 1893 





Frank Rutherford 


came to the 23d Street, 





opposite 


School, and his school began to make steady 


This induced me to hasten the publication 
of the revised system for International Copy- 
right, and I joined Mr. Rutherford in Boston 
It was the year of one of the 


greatest ‘panics the 
country has known, 
and business condi 
tions were most dis- 
couraging. Mr. Ru 
therford’s “Institute” 
was a roll-top desk 
in a large room; when 
I joined him another 
desk was added. An 
account of our exper 
iences in that memor 
able year was told in 
“The Story of Gregg 
Shorthand” at the 
Silver Jubilee Con 
vention, and after 
wards was printed in 
booklet form. 

In January, 1894, 
Mr. Rutherford de 
cided to go to New 
York. His first selec 
tion of a location in 
New York—lower 
Broadway—was un 
fortunate, but after 
a time he moved up- 
town to 106 East 


the famous Packard 
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progress. Many of his students became very 
successful. Among them was Mr. James 


Oppenheim, the well-known poet and author, 
who has described Mr. Rutherford and his 
school in one of his novels, ‘“The Olympian.”’ 

Encouraged by the result of my work in 
Chicago, Mr. Rutherford decided that the 
Middle-West offered better opportunities for 
school work than New York, and he decided 
to sell his school and locate in Cleveland. The 
school was purchased by Mr. Charles M. 
Miller, then head of the Shorthand Depart- 
ment of the Packard School, under whose 
name and management it has become one of 
the best-known business training schools in 
the country. 


A PIONEER IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING 

Soon after opening his school in Cleveland 
Mr. Rutherford developed an overwhelming 
enthusiasm for Touch Typewriting, which was 
then coming into general use. He published 
a set of lesson charts embodying a method of 
memorizing the typewriter keyboard by means 
of ingenious rhymes, and gave up his school 
in order to devote all his time to his touch 
typewriting method. In that field he attraet- 
ed the attention of the Remington Typewriter 
Company, and that company employed him 
as a lecturer on the subject. In that capacity, 
he traveled all over the United States, Can- 
ada, and England. Various activities fol- 
lowed: he was successively editor of the house 
organ of the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany, secretary of the National Business Show 
Company, the New York representative of ““Of- 
fice Appliances,”” the publisher of a monthly 
magazine and directory called “Office De- 
vices,” and, when we opened our New York 
office, he was our traveling representative in 
the eastern territory. In addition to this he 
was constantly contributing articles and 
poems to various magazines. He had a facile 
pen and could turn out either prose or poetry 
without apparent effort. At one of the con- 
ventions he was introduced by the chairman 
as ‘The Poet Laureate of the Forward Move- 
ment.” 

IN THE SCHOOLROOM AGAIN 

Three years ago he decided to return to 
school work, and established the Montclair 
Secretarial School, in the beautiful little city 
of Montclair, N. J. A little over a year ago 
it was my privilege to attend and speak 
at the annual reunion of the students of the 
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school, and to spend the day with Mr. and 
Mrs. Rutherford in their home. It was a: 
occasion which I shall always remember wit 
great pleasure. The meeting was presided 
over by the Mayor of the city, and was attend 
ed by hundreds of students and former stu 
dents, who manifested in an unmistakable way 
their affection for Mr. Rutherford and their 
appreciation of what he had done for them 
In this venture he was very successful and 
very happy. 

OUR LAST MEETING 


The last time I saw him was at a meeting 
of the Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
of New York a few weeks before his death 
Apparently he was then in the best of health, 
and was intensely interested in the proceed 
ings. We came away from the meeting to- 
gether and lingered in the hotel lobby chatting 
about the meeting and his work. 
Rutherford chuckled in an almost boyish way 
about the fact that many of those at the meet 
ing, including some of those who took part 


school 


in the proceedings, had been so hostile to his 
views on shorthand when he first came to New 
York. This naturally led to reminiscences 
about the old days of struggle in Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. I congratulated 
him upon his looks, upon the success of his 
school, and upon his obvious air of content- 
ment and happiness. He declared that he 
never felt better or happier, and that he was 
enjoying his classroom work so much that he 
realized what a great mistake he had made 
in ever leaving school work. As he left 
me with a hearty handshake, I little 
dreamed that it was the last time I should see 
him. When I next heard of him he was in the 
hospital, so desperately ill and with such a 
high temperature that visitors were not al- 
lowed to see him. Then came the news that 
he had passed away in the early morning of 
March 31. 


MAN AND GENTLEMAN 


Frank Rutherford had many lovable char- 
acteristics. He was big-hearted and kindly; 
by breeding and by nature he was a gentle- 
man, in the best meaning of the word. His 
courtly deference to women, and particularly 
to older women, was instinctive and always 
pleasing to observe. His versatility was 
remarkable; indeed I once told him, in re- 
ferring to his many changes of occupation, 
that he was ‘‘cursed with too much 
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versatility." I believe, however, that his 
greatest gift was that of teaching, especially in 
giving individual instruction. To a remark- 
ible degree he had the faculty of making the 
subject appear simple and interesting. He was 
patient, painstaking, and tireless in working 
for the advancement of his students. And he 
was absolutely unselfish in his desire to see 
them succeed. Again and again I have known 
him to send students to positions when they 
were prepared to remain in school for two or 
three months longer 
TRUE FRIEND 

I do not believe that there could be a more 

severe test of friendship than our experiences 
in those early days in Boston and New York. 
The daily struggle to keep going, the lack of 
enough teaching or other work to fully occupy 
uur minds, the prospects becoming slimmer 
and slimmer as time went on, and the utter 
impossibility of getting any funds to adver- 
tise the ‘‘Institute’’—all these things were not 
conducive to amiability. Then, too, it was 
not humanly possible that two men so utterly 
different in temperament, and in racial and 
mental characteristics could agree on many 
things. He was an Englishman—to his finger- 
tips, in those days; I was what is generally 
called Scotch-Irish. Inevitably our tempera- 
ments and our viewpoints on many subjects 
were “wide as the poles apart.” 

Yet our friendship survived all this and 
endured all through the years that followed. 
One strong bond there was between us—our 
belief in the system, and in its future. That, 
and, in later years, the memory of trials and 
struggles endured together. 

To his widow, who was one of his first 
students in New York, and who was associat- 
ed with him in the management of the Mont- 
clair Secretarial School, and to his son and two 
daughters, my heart goes out in profound 
sympathy. With a knowledge of Frank 
Rutherford’s many lovable qualities and of 
his goodness of heart, I can understand better 
than most people how great is their bereave- 
ment. 

Just Away 

I cannot say, and I will not say, 

That he is dead,—he is just away. 


He has wandered into an unknown 
land, 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the 
hand, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be since he lingers there 
—James Whitcomb Riley 
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Going Up! 
HEY’RE still coming in, thank you, 
but let’s speed up this month! Have 
we heard from you? 

A dime apiece from at least a hundred 
thousand typewriter users—why, that ought 
to be easy—the New York Sun says there 
are over 150,000 stenographers in New York 
City alone. But we're from Missouri! Our 
present total is only $99.50. 

What is it all for? 

To help erect a monument to mark the 
grave of Christopher Latham Sholes, the man 
who made our “job’’—yours and mine —pos- 
sible by giving the world a practical writing 
machine—the American Typewriter! 

The “Dime Club” contributions have been 
augmented this month by $21.00, “‘indi- 
viduals” by $6.50. But this time of year we 








look for things 60 The Sholes Thermometer 
“warm up. Let's , , 
see how far we can -200 200 -200 
send the thermom ‘ | 
| = }! 
eter up. If you }-150 +150 
haven't done your bit 
—now’'s the time. ‘100 ~—sk-100 | 100 
And get that “Dime 
Club” started in 
- 50 50 50 
your school or office ] 
before vacations scat- 
ter us apart for the $99.50 52 20 
Dollars Single Dime Ci'b 


summer! Recelved Cont'b't'rs Members 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 


PREVIOUSLY ACKNOWLEDGED ..$72.00 
Mabel Spear, Menominee, Mich.. . 1,00 
Catherine D. Whitford, Scranton, Pa... 1.00 


Ina M. Shadinger, Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Ill. (in memory 
of her sister, Laura, teacher of type- 
writing, Gregg School)___. 

Miss Kikuye Okamura, 
Dairymen's Association, Ltd., Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii.. niin? a 

Marguerite S. Oder, Cumberland, Md. 1.00 

Nellie Scanlan, Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Del. 1 


DIME CLUBS 


Fruitland High School Dime Club, 
Fruitland, Idaho (through Louise 
eC eercnee ners eran 1.00 

24 Typewriting Students, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 
(through Luella M. Richey, Head of 
Business Department) 

Students of Commercial 
Waterloo High School, Waterloo, 
lowa (through Emma Janisch, Com- 


2.00 


00 


2.40 
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mercial Teacher)... $ 1.80 Typewriting mae. FT” 
Keokuk High School Dime Club, Ke- and their teacher, Cordelia Wildi...... 1.00 

okuk, lowa --- --veeee 5:00 Shorthand Students, Hoff Business 

and their teacher, Rachael M. Rob- College, Warren, Pa. (through their 

a - a teacher, Rosetta Turner )...... aii ane 


13 Shorthand Students, High School, ; . , See 
Nampo, Idaho, and their teacher, All contributions should be directed to 
Joun R. GREGG, 


SE ee See 
Commercial Class of Paxton High GREGG WRITER SHOLES MONUMENT FUND, 


School, Paxton, III. (through Charlotte 77 MADISON AVENUE, 
Wightman, Teacher) r nen me ae 
; , : / : New York CIty 
Highland Park High School, Highland wee Y ove 
Park, Ill, Club of 16 Students in How high is the thermometer going in July? 





oO°e 


The Typewriter in 1876 
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invites correspondence and 





e Learner and His Problems 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 


Conducted by John Robert Gregg, 77 Madison Ave., New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill 


contributions from 


The editor 


teachers as well as from learners. 








The Difference Between Theory and Practice 


HE principles of shorthand, like food, 
T are valuable only if assimilated. It 

is easy to read the suggestions given in 
this department, and think that because you 
understand them they are yours—and that you 
will remember them and apply them unhesi- 
tatingly whenever the occasion demands! 
But that is far from being true. Even if you 
had the most remarkable sort of memory 
and were able to memorize every word written 
here, the knowledge would be of very little 
practical use to you. 

Shorthand is practical only if used. That 
this fact is true can be demonstrated by a 
very simple illustration: You go to the play, 
the church, or a lecture. You hear some par- 
ticularly striking thought beautifully ex- 
pressed or some fascinating combination of 
words that you want to preserve. You make 
a mental note of it and say, “I'll remember 
that”—and you do make an earnest attempt 


at it. Then when you are at home you try 
to recall the words. The impression has 
faded. You can remember the substance, 


perhaps, but the exact wording is lost to you. 

Again, some word you encounter in read- 
ing wins you by its appropriateness, its beauty, 
its strangeness, some striking quality, and 
you determine forthwith to remember it, to 
look it up in the dictionary—add it to your 
working vocabulary. But when you are at 
home again and try to recall it, the word has 
passed from memory, and left only a regret. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE DIS- 
TINGUISHED 


Suppose you had written the 
sentence down in your notebook and at your 
spare moments had studied it, used it in 
various combinations, had burned it into 
your memory by using it again and again. 
Then you really would have accomplished 


word or 





and and energy 
have been dissipated in futile 


something, 
would not 
intention. 


your purpose 


Expertness in shorthand, like all other 
practical arts, consists of much more doing 
than knowing. Theory, of course, is neces- 
sary; it is the foundation, but practice is the 
superstructure. 


PRACTICE THE RESULT-PRODUCER 

This is all introductory to the very simple 
proposition that if you want to write short 
hand well—acquire the style that will entitle 
you to O. G. A. distinction, and the practical 
application that will give you a worth-while 
pay envelope—some very real, straight-from- 
the-shoulder, hard-hitting execution must 
accompany your “intention” and the theory 
that you can easily pick up at one reading. 

The principles of the system and the points 
in execution are really very few in number. 
They are readily understood; they can be 
learned in a remarkably short time. In order 
to obtain skill in their use, however, judg- 
ment in applying the elements in actual work 
must be developed through plenty of practice. 
The b-ain and hand must be trained to work 
in unison. The elementary principles of 
execution already explained, if practiced 
properly, will carry you a long way on the 
road to executional skill. But to do this they 
must become thoroughly a part of your 
working organization. Thoroughness is of, 
supreme importance, because a principle in- 
differently learned is a cause of hesitation 
And hesitation is fatal to shorthand speed 
progress. 

GETTING OUT OF THE RUT 


But there is another side to this question of 
thoroughness. By too 
ness in 


conscientious- 
strict 


much 


following suggestions, too 
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herence to the constant pressure for 
curacy of detail, you may get caught 
in the meshes of _ servility and be 
afraid to try to execute a single 
outline without consulting the  diction- 


ary, your teacher, your friends, your rela- 
tives and acquaintances. [Initiative will 
disappear. You will approach the execution 
of the simplest word with the trepidation of 
an ugly and sensitive man facing a camera. 

This idea of the necessity at times of throw- 
ing off the restraining hand of inertia has 
been beautifully expressed by George Herbert 
Palmer in his monograph on “‘Self-Cultivation 
in English.” He says: ‘There is something 
enervating in conscious care. Necessary as it 
is in shaping our purposes, if allowed to direct 
and exclusively control consciousness, it 
breeds hesitation and feebleness. Action is 
not excellent, at least, until spontaneous. In 
piano-playing we begin by picking out each 
separate note; but we do not call the result 
music until we play our notes by the handful, 
heedless of how each is formed. And so 
it is everywhere. Consciously selective con- 
duct is elementary and inferior.” Do you see 
the application to shorthand writing? 

If one waits until he has mastered every 
detail of shorthand, knows every phrase and 
has reduced it to the utmost refinement of 
principle and technique, and does nothing 
in the way of practical writing, he will delay 
that pleasure a long time. Not that all these 
features of writing are in themselves difficult 
to learn, but to get a working command of 
them requires time and much practice. 


HOW SELF-RELIANCE HELPS 

Hence in the learning of the principles of 
execution it is a valuable and necessary train- 
ing at times to abandon yourself to the utmost 
freedom of movement and action, just letting 
the forms come as they will, unconsciously, 
unrestrained. This is needed to relieve you 
from the tension of rule, to give both brain and 
hand buoyancy, flexibility, and the joy of 
freedom. But it does not mean that you 
should allow yourself to write shorthand that 
looks like a graph-of the fluctuations of the 
stock market. Your writing should still 
bear some little resemblance to law and order. 
If your “conscious” training, however, has 
been of the right kind, there will be no diffi- 
culty in this respect, because the muscles will 
have been trained to respond accurately to 
the proper stimuli. You should consider work 
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of this nature rather more in the nature of an 
adventure, a change in methods—a straying 
away from the beaten paths for the sake of 
variety, for the purpose of testing your own 
strength—than as an order of regular practice. 
It is necessary at times to remove restraint 
in order that you may feel that you are inde- 
pendent—that you may exercise your own 
judgment under pressure in dealing with new 
problems. 

It is well to remember, however, that any 
outline you write, whether right or wrong, 
leaves a certain permanent impression, and 
it is advisable, of course, to avoid as much as 
possible any kind of repetition work that 
involves poor construction or imperfect exe 
cution. 

f “a+b 
¢ {? © 
Nail the Rules 
HESE magic hieroglyphics which we all 
are keen to know 
Will make us halt and stutter, just at 
first, and fail to flow 
With grace and rapid fluency upon the fair 
white page. 
But if you're truly earnest, here's a secret I'll 
engage 
Will give you speed, with no mistakes: it’s 
simply, NAIL THE RULES 
And work; and you may lead the lists in all 
the business schools 
And other schools, and write your name away 
. there on high 
With Werning, Swem, Gurtler, and Tarr, and 
make beginners try. 
Though circles, hooks, curves, lines and blends 
and angles may abound, 
The first thing that we'll note is this: be sure 
to write by sound. 
Write circles inside of the curves and outside 
of the angles; 
Follow the clock to join straight 
circles without tangles. 
Between reverse curves, circles put upon the 
first curve’s back; 
Between oblique curves and straight lines, 
outside, the circle tack. 
The base of the first consonant rests always 
on the line. 
The O hook on its side before N, M, R, L, in 
fine— 
Except to follow downward strokes—the OO 
hook, too, as well, 
After N, M; after K, G, when followed by 


lines and 


When joined to curves, select the S uniform 
with the movement; 

To straight lines T, D, N, and M, sharp angles 
make improvement. 

8 or TH and circle vowels, or all three, clock- 
wise go; 

S joined to SH or CH or J is likewise written so. 

Give clockwise TH the preference; reverse 
with O, R, L; 
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Practice 





readi 


siz seconds. It can be done! 








q this Chart until you can read it in any direction in one minute and 
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When SO leads, use the comma S, thus: 
S-o-r-e-l. 

US without an angle should begin a word; 
and, say, 

It’s also written so to follow downstrokes 
and K, G. 

To follow wordsigns disjoin R and also dis- 
join T 

lo signify E-R, O-R, E-D, respectively. 

When you reverse your circles, always get the 
right connection, 

Before or after straight lines, twixt lines in 
the same direction. 

Between SH, CH and J and L; b-l-ye-(r)-d, 
billiard— 

Reverse, just so, between a horizontal stroke 
and upward; 

Between downstrokes and T and D and N 
and M, as well; 

For L in detail, deal, mail, mile, smile, still, 
style, tall and tell. 

Write loops for plural circles, but reversed, 
you understand. 

Before straight lines, an S or TH reversed, an 
R append. 

R we'll omit in words like Jarge, with A-R, E-R, 


In words that start war, also wor, R once 
more we'll ignore. 

Omit the less important vowel where two 
vowels come together; 

And U and Ow before N, M, and save just 
that much bother; 

And U and OO between R, L, and SH and CH 


and J. 

In prefixes be, de, re, mis, just take the vowel 
away; 

Per, pur, pro, age, tition, tation, dition, dation, 
nilion, 

Nation, mission, mation, we'll use imagina- 
tion. 


Omit D before M, V, and also T or D 

To end words where these sounds we hear 
quite indefinitely. 

One letter, T, for to stands joined to down- 
strokes, O, R, L; 

For as repeated in a phrase, use S—it does as 
well; 

Use B for been, and Afor able, DEN is for do-not, 

And DON for don't the letters in that word 
cuts down one jot. 

Of-the imply by writing close the words that 
they should join; 

In phrases like from-time-to-time, from—to we 
can purloin 

By stringing time right on to time; and write 
day-after-day 

Without the after, literally—-an enterprising 
way. 

Drop terminations of long words: we scorn 
them, but admire 

LD, expressed by raising L on one end slightly 
higher. 

Dollar is D; hundred’s signified by writing N; 

TH is thousand, million, M, upon the line; and 


then 
We have B-R for barrel, P for pounds, for 
gallons G, 
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While F is feet, o'clock is O. 
will say 


You certainly 


We've touched the most outstanding points 
when we have gone thus far.) 

Use prefix torms tor exira, enter, over, senator, 

Under, alter, short, and center, counter, agree, 
construe, 

Deter. You've got them all—and now I'll say 
its up to you 

lo make your own in double quick these most 
convenient tools: 

So, all together—yours for speed—make haste 
and NAIL THE RULES! 

Mrs. J. B. Hinton, Henryetta, Okla 


oO? 


Shorthand Correspondents 


HE following readers wish to correspond 
in shorthand with other writers of the 

system: 

Alfredo Muniz Souffront, Commercial 
a ee Guayama High School, Guayama, 

Miss Monserrate Ortiz, Guayama, Porto 
Rico. 

Miss Emilia Polo, Guayama, Porto Rico. 

Rafael Sile, Guayama, Porto Rico. 

Domingo Delannoy, Guayama, Porto Rico. 

Isabelino Martinez, Guayama, Porto Rico. 

Harold Wise, 628 Stockbridge Ave., Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 

Ruth Siewert, 4th Avenue, Grand Rapids, 
Vis. ‘ 

Lucille Shorty, Belle Isle, Grand Rapids, 
Wis. 

Margaret Murphy, 107 3d St., N., Grand 
Rapids, Wis. 

Bernice Snyder, 760 8th St., Grand Rapids, 
Wis. 

Millie Fiat, 
Rapids, Wis. 

F. Reichel, Cor. 8th & Oak Sts., Grand 
Rapids, Wis. 

Sylvia Rothenberger, 220 North St., Boyne 
City, Mich. 

Margaret Beagle, Magdalena, N. Mex. 

Helena Callily, 710 Girard St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Frieda Staunhouser, 1248 Girard St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

Atha-Lane Joyce, 1248 Girard St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Francisco Cedeno, P. O. 


dilla, P. R. 


Grand 


324 6th St., So., 


Box 466, Aqua- 


Senor Cedeno writes that he is practicing 
shorthand in Spanish and has some know!l- 
edge of English. He will be glad to 
correspond in shorthand in either language. 
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The Tri-State School Typewriting Contest 
Philadelphia Business Show 


By J. N. Kimball, Manager of the International Typewriting Contests 


HE second gun in the 1920 Campaign 

for Better Typewriting,’’ which is 

being carried on by the Annual Busi- 
ness Show Company of New York, was fired 
at the First Regiment Armory, Philadelphia, 
at 7 p. m., April 19. It was named the Tri- 
State School Contest, and covered the states 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware, 
together with that part of New Jeisey in- 
cluded in Monmouth county and the southern 
portion of the state. 


The trophy was won by the Beacom School, 
of Wilmington, Delaware, with the Taylor 
School, of Philadelphia, second, and Rider 
College, of Trenton, N. Big a close third. 
The seven honor medals were divided among 
the same schools, Taylor taking three, and 
Rider and Beacom two each, a fair division 
of honors between Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. 

The winning schools were naturally, but 
not necessarily, proprietary schools, but the 
Catholic Girls’ High School of Philadelphia, 
and the Girls’ High School, of Frederick, 
Maryland, deserve a place in the Hall of 
Fame, along with the Pemberton, New Jersey, 
High School. It is more than probable that 
at the next Tri-State contest a line of de- 
marcation will be drawn between private 
and public schools whereby the writers in 
each class will receive proper rewards. 

From every point of view the contest was 
a success with, perhaps, the exception of 
those who do not appear on the list “by 
reason of errors.’”” That means that at the 
close they weve indebted to the manager 
for words—that their standing was less than 
nothing. Here, however, there is sometimes 
a good reason—the failure of the machine, 
or the overwrought nerves of the operator. 

As usual, excuses were abundant from 
schools who entered no pupils, the most 
common being, ‘““We had no good material 
this year."” Of course I am sorry for any 
school that has ‘material’ which will not 
measure up to the standard shown on the 
list, but I cannot help wondering what is 
to become of that same “material” when 


the time comes for them to go to positions 
Then, 


in business offices. again, having 





taught typewriting more or less for forty 
years I have found that my “material” was 
usually a fair sample of pig iron, and that 
fashioning it into good steel tools was up to me 

Another excuse which came to me mort 
than once was, “I was obliged to get a new 
teacher, and she has hardly got the hang of 
things as yet.’’ Again, how about the “‘ma- 
terial’? I can sympathize a bit with those 
who offer this last excuse, for, aside from those 
that I know are in good positions, I do not 
believe I could rake the country with a fine- 
toothed comb and get a half-dozen good 
typewriting teachers—in fact at present I 
do not know of one. 

Still another excuse, and to my mind the 
most asinine of all, was, ‘‘“My teacher says 
she has not the time to devote to the training 
of a special few,” etc. Translated into good 
English that can mean only one thing—that 
the teacher is not giving her class all that is 
in her. Why not give them all the “special 
training’ and see what comes of it. I believe 
that is just what is being done in the high 
have mentioned and in the 
St. Aloysius School, of Pottstown, and some 
others. The list shows it, for it shows that 
the students from those schools ran neck and 
neck, as it were—that all their “material” 
had received the same thorough treatment. 


schools | 


And as a last excuse I heard, ‘‘My students 
get nervous and would not do our school 
justice.”” Well—what are those same stu- 
dents going to do when they first step into 
an employer's office to ask for a position? 
How about nerves then? Will they be less 
nervous there, alone and knowingly on trial, 
than amid a congregation of fifty or a hundred 
others all working to the same end? There 
is no better thing a student can do than to 
enter a contest. If he will enter as often as 
possible, win or lose, he will be sure to gain 
one thing—what we call his “‘nerve.”’ 

I notice that in speaking of teachers I have 
used the pronoun “‘she.”’ I have only done 
this because I happened to—there are male 
teachers and female, and what I have said 
is equally applicable to both sexes. 

I wish to congratulate the bright-eyed 
young woman whose student won the cup 
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for her school—both teacher and student 
went home in the happy possession of five 
ten-dollar gold pieces given them by an 
appreciative representative of the company 
whose machine was used, and I note from 
the Wilmington papers that they got a rous- 
ing welcome in their home town. I am glad 
of it—they deserved it. Of course I was 
foolish enough to ask what their shorthand 
religion was, and ran against that man Gregg 
again—in fact all the winners were Greggites 
of the most rabid sort, as were a large pro- 
portion of the rest of the students on the list. 

The Tri-State 
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private school and for six months’ work in 
the machine room, should be about 60 words 
per minute on matter averaging five strokes 


to the word. I believe that is right—my 
own experience proves it—and I also believe 
that the machine room that does not make 
that figure in the time mentioned ought to 
be looked after by the school owner. In high 
schools, owing to the shorter time devoted 
to the subject, the figure should run close to 
45, and I believe it does so. I had occasion 
a few weeks ago to visit many schools in 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas 

and found that 





contest was for the 
fourth trophy cup 
in a series which 
I hope will even 
tually 
country—the four 
being Chicago, 
California, Tri- 
State, and New 
England. The 
New England cup 
was won in April, 
1919, by the Bry- 
ant and Stratton 
Commercial! 
School of Provi- 
dence. It will be 
competed for 
again, May 1, at 
Boston, and the 
contest promises 
to be “‘very warm”’ 
to say the least. (Preliminary report of re- 
sults is shown on page 446.) From Califor- 
nia comes the news that “Next year the 
winner will have to cover over 70 words 
per minute,’’ which sounds good to me. 
The copy used at Philadelphia was the same 
used in the 1920 Connecticut State contest, 
the winner making 65, and in the California 
State contest, 57. Care was taken that 
at each of these contests every copy of the 
matter should be returned to the manager, 
and, of course, he alone knew that it would 
be used again. It was a good idea, however, 
for it gives a fair basis for comparison be- 
tween the three contests. Practically the 
work was equally well done in all, the ten 
medal winners averaging up so near one an- 
other as to make the difference imperceptible. 
This means that a reasonable figure in a 


cover the 





the figure | 
have named 
(in many cases it 
was better) isafair 
one. The schools 
of the Great 
Southwest are 
wonderful schools 
—I have only one 
fault to find with 
them—to a man 
—or rather to a 
school—while they 
might be Cow 
punchers, China 
men, Indians, o 
Mexicans, blondes, 
brunettes or 
mixed, they were 
tarred with the 








Jessie Peoples 
Winner, Tri-State School Championship 


Photograph by Buis Sudio same stick—they 


were all Greggites 


Contestlets 


HE winner of the contest, Miss Jessie 

Peoples, who studied under the in- 

struction of Miss L. Eisenhart at the 
Beacom Business College, began the study 
of typewriting last September. She is but 
seventeen years of age. Her work all through 
the school course was notable for its accuracy. 
She turned in the third most accurate copy 
of any contestant, and earned a net speed 
of 63 words a minute. Two other students 
of the Beacom school, Miss Glendcra Pippin 
and Miss Nellie West, won honor medals. 
Miss Eleanor Farry, of the same school, made 
the most accurate record, only three errors 
being charged against her. 


The winner of the second place, Miss 
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Helen E. Graft, Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 
Margaret Hynes, Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwood..... 
Underwood... 
Underwood... 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Remington 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood... 
Underwood 
Underwood 


..Wilmer Hangey, Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Anna Paul, Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eleanor Farry, Beacom Business College, Wilmingt 


Adele Taylor, Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pa... 
Marie Carr, Stein School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
George Besalo, Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 


Underwood... 
Underwood... 
Underwood... 
Underwood... 
Underwood...... Rosalie Kiely, Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadel 
Underwood...... Raymond Dougan, Pemberton High School, Pembe 
Underwood...... Florence Bibo, Woodbury High School, Woodbury, 
Underwood...... Anna Clarey, St. Aloysius School, Pottstown. Pa. 
Underwood...... Imogene Albaugh, Girls’ High School, Frederick, M 
Underwood......Perthania Clark, Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 
Underwood... Cecilia McGaffrey, Catholic Girls’ High School, Phi 
Remington... 


.Anna Edel, Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphi 


Underwood...... ~~]. Earl Solt. Boys’ High School, Frederick, Md... 


Remington_____Austin Hoffman, Boys’ High School, > em Md... 
a tee baie Laura Keller, Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 
Underwood......Austin Howard, Boys’ High School, Frederick, 


dence, R. 


Mass. . 





Underwood......Anna Kern, Royal Bisincss College, New Haven, 
Underwood......Richard Callahan, LaSalle High School, Waltham, \ 





Rm. I.. 
Underwood_.....Alice Fox, Merchants’ & Bankers’ Business School 
Remington.._._...R. Morehouse, Salem Commercial School, Salem, M 
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Underwood ~-Edgar Thomas, Boys’ High School, Frederick, Md... 
Underwood...... Marion Smith, Lower Merion High School, Merion, 
2 nderwood......Evelyn Olson, Stein School, Philadelphia, 





cords 


Machine Name School 
Underwood Jessie Peoples, Beacom Business College, Wilmington, Del... 
Underwood......Frances Naughton, Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pa... 
Underwood Emily Gaynor, Rider College, Trenton, N. J 
Remington.._....Grace Hunt, Rider College, Trenton, N. J. . ‘ 
Underwood......Glendora Pippin, Beacom Business College, Wilmington, Del. 


..Nellie West, Beacom Business College, Wilmington, Del. 


on, Del 


Gladys Hudson, Beacom Business College, Wilmington, Del. 
Jennie Reed, Camden Commercial College, Camden, N. J. 
Dorothy McConnell, Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pa... 


Marie McKenna, Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwood..... Anna Young, Stein School. Philadelphia, Pa... 
Remington... Elvira Schnorbus, Rider College. Trenton, N. J. : 
Underwood...... Katharine Measel!, Girls’ High School, Frederick, Md.. 


..Catharine Lindung, Catholic Girls’ High School. Philadelphia, Pa. 
..Do othy Koplan, Camden Commercia! School, Camden, N. J. 


ia, Pa. 


..Margaret O' Brien, Catholic Girls’ High School Philadelphia, Pa. 


phia, Pa. 
rton, N. J... 
tds ' 
d... 


ladelphia, Pa 


Margarettha Fromke, Girls’ High School, Frederick, Md. 


Pa... 


Underwood... ary Doyle, Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, cat 
Underwood......Florence Ricks, Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Pa... 
Underwood...... Marie Blyler, Catholic Girls’ High School. Philadelphia, Pa... 
Underwood......Katharine Lease, Girls’ High School, Frederick, Md... 
Underwood...... Helen Wheeler, St. Aloysius School, Pottstown, Pa... 
Underwood......Florence Conklin, Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 
Underwood... John Tobin, St. Aloysius School, Pottstown, Pa... 

Underwood...... Nellie Hadsell, Vineland Vocational School, V ineland, } “N.. v. J... 


Md. 
Underwood... Helen Backhus, Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Pa... 


I. 
Remington... R. Elvira Schuler, Northampton Commercial College, Northampton, 


Underwood. 2 R. Sears, Lowell Commercial College, Lowell, Mass... 


co 
fass. .. 


Underwood... ” _ Beatrice E. Harne, Lowell Commercial College. Lowell, Mass. . 
Underwood....Almira E. Bliss, Bryant & Stratton Commercial! School, Prov idence 


“Hartford. Conn. 
ass. = 


~ Hartford, 





onn. 





~ (Com plete report 





Underwood... _ Marie Scully, Merchants’ & Bankers’ Business School, 


will be given next month.) 


FOR JU 


NE 







Gross 


Remington._...Marshal Main, Boys’ High School, Frederick, Md... 
L. C. Smith...... Evelyn Rowan, Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Pa... 
Underwood_..... Elsie Cunard, Woodbury High School, Woodbury, N ens ali 
Remington... Opal Steinhaus, Girls’ High School, Frederick, Md... 
Underwood...... Mabel Shoemaker, Stein School, Philadelphia, Pa... 
Underwood..... Adolph Wilke, St. Aloysius School, Pottstown, Pa. 
Remington. ...Edith Utterback, Girls’ High School, Frederick, a 

All others out for errors 

The Ten Highest Records in the 
New England Typewriting Contest 
Boston, May 1, 1920 
Fifteen-Minute Test 
Machine Name School 

Underwood.....Louise R. Potter, Bryant & Stratton Commercial School, Provi- 


1137 


976 
992 
913 
1037 
937 


1035 
1027 
958 


1026 


Tri-State School Typewriting Contest 
Philadelphia, April 19, 1920 
Fifteen-Minute Test 


Errors 


— 


COP bwWaAw 


Errors 


Pen- 
alty 


190 


60 
100 
50 
200 
100 


210 
240 
180 


260 





Words 
Per 
Net Minute 
O44 63 
890 59 
879 59 
866 58 
854 7 
837 56 
798 53 
790 53 
788 $3 
786 52 
775 52 
748 50 
748 50 
733 49 
712 48 
692 46 
650 43 
632 42 
627 42 
624 42 
613 41 
609 41 
608 41 
593 40 
578 39 
574 38 
$23 35 
506 34 
501 33 
492 33 
488 33 
478 32 
462 31 
446 30 
445 30 
442 29 
434 29 
434 29 
44 29 
419 28 
384 26 
365 24 
343 23 
331 22 
327 22 
320 21 
309 21 
259 17 
242 16 
229 15 
195 13 
121 8 
118 8 
82 7 
56 4 
31 2 
Words 
Per 
Net Minute 
947 63 
916 61 
892 59 
863 58 
837 56 
837 56 
825 55 
787 $2 
778 $2 
766 Si 
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Frances Naughton, of the Taylor School, 
PI iladelphia, had the second highest record 
for accuracy, only five errors. Miss 
Naughton, who is but fifteen years old, re- 
eived the same instruction as the other 
students in the school. She began typewriting 
last September and had therefore had only 
months’ instruction. Mr. Taylor 
viites that Miss Naughton’s power of con 
entration early attracted his attention, 


with 


even 


and 


is formed 
teT the con 
est she was one 
the first se 
Miss 


Emily Gaynor, 


ected 


winner of third 
place, was a 
student of the 
Rider College, 
[renton, and 
studied type 
writing under 
he direction of 
Mr. Helguera. 
She finished the 
entire short 
hand and type 
writing 
in five months, 
entering Septenber 29, 


Frances Naughton 
Winner Third Place 


cours 


[ 1919. She is 
now doing secretarial work in the offices of 
the State Board of Education, Trenton. She 
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is not yet sixteen years of age. Rider College 
won three out of the first six prizes awarded. 

It will be seen from the tabulation that 
the contest was really between the three 
big schools of the Atlantic states entered in 
the contest—the Beacom Business College, 
Wilmington, the Taylor School, Philadelphia, 
and the Rider College, Trenton. These 
schools won the first twelve places in the con 
test. The Beacom school won five places out of 
the first twelve, 
the Taylor 
School, four. 
the Rider Col- 
lege three. Out 
of the fifty-six 
qualifyingin 
the 
lort y-eight 
studied the 
Rational sys- 
tem ol 


contest, 


type 
writing three, 
one other 
method, and 
five, unclassi- 
fied. Writers of 
the first method 
mentioned  se- 
cured the first 
twelve places 
and won twenty-two out of the first twenty 

Fifteen different 


Emily Gaynor 
Winner Third Place 


six places. schools were 


represen ted. 


In addition to the contest 
honors carried off by Beacom 
College typewrtling team, 
the girls and their teacher 
had the pleasure of a trip to 
Washington with Mrs. Bea- 
com im celebration of their 
victory s 


Top row, from lefi to righi— 
Miss Jessie Peoples, Miss Gladys 
Hudson, Miss Eleanor Farry. 

Botiom row, from left to righi— 
Miss Glendora Pippin, Miss Nel- 
lie West, and Miss L. May Eisen 
hart, Imstructor 





Photograph hy Ellie Studso 
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Gie O.G. A. 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 


Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Department 





This Department is the official 
mouthpiece of the O. G. A. The 
purpose of the organization is to 
encourage the development of skill- 
ful shorthand writing. Membership 
is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 


How to Become a Member: Prac- 
tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 
work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other for com- 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen 
sent us reaches the required standard, a membership 

certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your work will 











be returned with suggestions and criticisms and you 
may try again. To secure approval notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence. This is 
the highest credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection with the 
membership certificate to those whose notes warrant 
it. Members may become candidates for the Certi/i- 
cale of Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on request. 
Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted 
for membership, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit 








The Contest Report 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night 
HAT is about the whole story. Now 
that the contest is over, the papers all 
examined and the awards made, it is 
fairly clear that it was won a year, or two 
years, or three years ago, or even more. 


Evidently last spring when second place 
in the last contest was awarded to the Evans- 
ton High School, Evanston, Illinois, Miss 
Rutheda A. Hunt and her pupils in that 
school made up their minds to be first this 
year—and they accomplished it most con- 
vincingly. The club from Evanston that 
secured first place in the school coatest con- 
sisted of forty-four papers. It gave a one 
hundred per cent representation of Miss 
Hunt’s pupils. One hundred per cent of the 
specimens were rated as meeting the O. G. A. 
membership standard and twelve of the forty- 
four merited Honorable Mention for excel- 
lence. 

Second place was awarded to the Mills 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii, Miss Hazel M. 
Woodruff, teacher. This was a smaller club 


of only fifteen papers, but a specimen was 
submitted by every member of the class and 


every paper qualified. Three of the fifteen 
papers were awarded Honorable Mention. 

Third place goes to the Colorado Springs 
High School, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
Miss Pearl V. Turner, teacher. Her club was 
one of the ten largest received, and consisted 
of seventy-one papers. Every specimen qual- 
ified and ten were rated as deserving Honor- 
able Mention. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CONTEST 

The first prize in the individual contest was 
awarded to Mr. Edmond Stacpoole, Leigh-on- 
Sea, Essex, England—as in the school contest 
first prize this year was won by the winner 
of second place last year. Here is evidence 
of the power of persistent effort that should 
be taken to heart by every aspiring shorthand 
writer and every conscientious teacher. 
Clearly we get out of our shorthand study 
and practice exactly the development to which 
our intelligence and effort entitle us. Ac- 
cident seems entirely eliminated from 
sideration, and we can say with confidence 
to our ambitious students and other writers, 
“If you will study as he did, and practice as 
he did, you can equal his accomplishment."’ 

The second individual prize was won by 
Miss Mabel Parks, a student at Bryant and 


con- 
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First Prize, 1920 Second Prize, 
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Second Prize, 1920 
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Stratton Commercial School, Providence, 
Rhode Island, where she was trained by our 
well-known shorthand artist, Mr. W. W. 
In point of form and proportion Miss 
Park’s notes show remarkable work, not only 
for a student but for anyone. This was the 
best individual specimen among thousands 
papers submitted in school clubs. It 
interesting to see how closely the shorthand 
follows the longhand style in three specimens 
reproduced. 


Lewis. 


1s 


of 


The third individual prize goes to another 
English writer, Mr. Robert Armstrong, who 
gives his address as the East Suffolk Hospital, 
Ipswich, East Suffolk, England. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in 
determining the relative rating of the three 
papers receiving the individual awards, as 
they were all of unusual excellence, although 
not paralleling each other in the elements of 
superiority nor in their slight defects, which 
made the rating hard. Mr. Stacpoole’s speci- 
men shows a marvelous grace and beauty of 
line combined with accuracy of form and 
structure. His notes were written with a 
very fine pen and have suffered greatly in 
reproduction because of the fine lines. Miss 
Parks’ specimen more nearly reflects standard 
forms than does the work of Mr. Stacpoole. 
In comparison with his it lacks dash and 
freedom—and we can’t divest ourselves of 
the idea that “‘life’’ is an essential quality of 
high art in shorthand. Boldness and vigor 
give a beauty to notes that finds a response 
in instant admiration. 

Mr. Armstrong’s specimen, which we are 
unable to reproduce for lack of space, shows 
a very commendable style in all essential 
features. It was assigned to third place 
instead of first because of slight imperfections 
in certain individual outlines. 

SUPERIOR WORK WON 

This contest has brought out even more 
plainly than any others that have preceded it 
the fact that it is high-grade work that counts 
in winning contests as in the daily grind. 
The winning clubs were tied by scores of 
others on two of the three points covered by 
the rating. Many clubs represented one 
hundred per cent of the shorthand classes; 
the average quality of as many more was 
high enough to justify our examiners in pass- 
ing one hundred per cent of the papers sub- 
mitted; it was the Honorable Mention papers 
that decided the final tie—the specimens that 
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showed unusual effort and unusual accom- 
plishment. The rating of the winning clubs 
as to honorable mention papers was over 27% 
for first place; 20% for second place: and for 
third place, 14%. 

The work of students faithfully reflects that 
of the master. The accompanying cut shows 
the blackboard notes of Miss Hunt, captain 
of the Evanston team. The specimen was 
submitted in a teachers’ contest in 1917, when 
it drew from the committee of judges and 
the 
shorthand writers 
in the country such 
comments 
“practically fault- 
“first, 
cause of its general 
superiority,” 
“most beautifully 
graceful and, legi 
ble,” ‘‘excellent in 
nearly every par- 
ticular.” The 
specimen speaks 
for it sel f, and 
shows the prep- 
aration for training 
contest writers of 
which the Evans- 
ton pupils received 
the benefit. 


some of best 


as 


less,” be- 


Many of our 
readers will recall 
the explanation 
made in the contest report last year that 
Mr. Stacpoole was trained by Miss Beatrice 
Vollum, and Miss Vollum in turn was a pupil 
of Mr. W. C. Blackwell, both leaders in short- 
hand work in England, and both winners of 
first prizes for individual work. 


Mr. Lewis, under whose instruction Miss 
Parks developed her skill as a writer, is among 
the very best shorthand writers of the country. 


And so it goes—the contest reflects the 
work of teachers, and teachers can get from 
their pupils a close approximation of what 
they themselves are able to do. 


In this contest we received 
We issued 3466 certificates of 
Besides the contest prizes we 
pins for Honorable 


5989 papers. 
membership. 
awarded 109 


O. G. A. Mention. A 
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Blackboard Notes of Miss Rutheda A. 
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splendid enthusiasm and devotion to 
ideals of the O. G. A. 


teacher who sent a club and every writer who 


the 
was shown by ever 
prepared a specimen. The contest was big- 
than ever, and 


kk MI »k 


anticipation to the 


ger than ever and better 


in announcing the results we for 


ward with high next 
planning 
still 


shorthand 


one, for which we are already 


and which we expect to make more 


valuable to our friends and to 





Hunt in the 1917 Teachers’ Contest 


Contest Notes 


ERE are a few extracts from the many 

fine letters received during the con- 
The spirit and enthusiasm that 
prevailed throughout was wonderfully con- 
tagious. The examiners caught it and it 
gave zest to the handling of the tremendous 
volume of papers that came in during the 
month. 


test. 


- . * 


Papers came from near and far. Second 
prize in the school contest went to Honolulu. 
Another excellent club of specimens came 
from Mr. John N. Beattie, of the High School 
at Hilo, Hawaii. 

Four nationalities were represented in a 
club of eight papers received from Mother 


Continued on page 479) 
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Editorial Views 








Campaign for Better 


['ypewriting 


The 


ETTER ty pewriting is the objec tive of 

every teacher and every ambitious 

student of the art. When the inter- 
national typewriting contests were estab 
lished some fourteen years ago by the Annual 
Business Show Company, under the personal 
direction of Mr. J. N. Kimball, the object 
then, as it is now, was to stimulate interest 
in more accurate and more speedy typewriting. 
The contests have been held annually ever 
since with a constantly increasing upward 
trend of both speed and accuracy. In 1907 
the contest was won with a net speed of 87 
words a minute. Mr. H. O. Blaisdell was 
the first to run the speed up to more than 100 
words a minute, in 1910, writing 109 words a 
minute net. He was also the first to establish 
a speed of 100 words a minute for one’ hour 
without a single error. In 1917 the highest 
speed so far attained was established by Miss 
Margaret B. Owen, 143 net words a minute. 
In the 1919 contest the speed dropped back to 
132 words a minute, but this was due in a 
large measure to the change in copy, which 
increased the number of strokes per word. 
No other one factor has had so great an effect 
on the progress of rapid and accurate type- 
writing as that of the speed contests. Both 
the typists and the machines have profited 
tremendously by the experience. 


The good effects of competition in type 
writing—which, in the international con- 
tests, is confined almost wholly to the pro- 
fessionals—is now being extended to the 
students in the schools. The Chicago Circle 
Contest at the Chicago Business Show last 
December was the first of this series. School 
-ontestants entered from all the surrounding 
states, fifty-nine entrants representing twenty- 
five or thirty schools. The contest was won 
by Miss Ruth Lewis, of Gregg School, only 
sixteen years of age, with a net speed of 61 
words a minute. Miss Mildred Campbell, of 
the same school, won second place, with a net 
speed of 56 words a minute. Third place was 





won by Miss Viola Grundies, of the Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, Illinois, 
with a net speed of 54 words a minute. 

The second contest, known as the Cali- 
fornia State School Typewriting Champion- 
ship, was held at the San Francisco Business 
Show, March 8, 1920. It was open only to 
students who had begun the study of type- 
writing since September 1, 1919. Sixty-nine 
students, representing most of the important 
private and public schools of the state, suc- 
ceeded in qualifying in the contest. The 
contest was won by Miss Stella P. Boyden, 
of the Sacramento Secretarial School, with a 
net speed of 57 words a minute. Second 
place was won by Miss Adrienne Enright, of 
the California-Brownsberger Commercial 
School, Los Angeles, California, with a net 
speed of 56 words a minute, and third place 
by Miss Rhoda Palmer, of the Munson School 
for Private Secretaries, San Francisco, with a 
net speed of 55 words a minute. 

The third contest was the Tri-State Type- 
writing Championship Contest held at the 
Philadelphia Business Show, April 19. This 
was open to students who had begun the study 
of typewriting after the first of September, 


1919. Fifty-six students from schools in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland qualified. Miss Jessie Peoples, 


Beacom Business College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, won first place with a net speed of 63 
words a minute. Miss Frances Naughton, of 
the Taylor School, Philadelphia, won second 
place with a net speed of 59 words a minute, 
and Miss Emily Gaynor, of the Rider College, 
Trenton, N. J., third place with a net speed 
of 59 words a minute. 

The last of the contests, held at Boston 
Business Show, May 1, was won again this 
year by the Bryant and Stratton Commercial 
School, Providence, R. I. Miss Louise R. 
Potter took first place with a record of 63 
net words a minute. Miss R. Elvira 
Schuler, of Northampton Commercial College, 
Northampton, Mass., won second place, with 
61 words; and Marjorie R. Sears, of Lowell 
Commercial College, Lowell, Mass., came 
third, with 59 net words a minute. Now 
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it is the plan of the Business Show Com- 
pany to extend the contests all over the coun- 
try in a constantly widening circle from the 
big cities. 

The effect of this campaign for better type- 
writing has been to stimulate a successful 
interest in typewriting in all schools in the 
districts where the contests are held, and this 
has even extended to districts remote from 
them. The effect in the schools has been 
marvelous. Without exception the schools 
that have entered teams in the contests re- 
port that the interest in typewriting has in- 
creased the productive results enormously. 
We can speak from the experience of Gregg 
School, Chicago, where the results in the 
typewriting department have increased fully 
100 per cent, not only in the quantity of pro- 
duction but in the quality. We believe this 
will be the experience of every school that 
enters a student in the contests. The effect 
on the morale of the typewriting department, 
the increased results and prestige, and the 
publicity secured by the winning of or even 
qualifying in the contests will many times 
offset the cost in time, effort, and expense 
on the part of both the school and the stu- 
dents. Even those in the school who do not 
enter the contests have received a training 
that will be of genuine worth in the business 
world. 


An excellent preparation for the actual 
contest is furnished by the O. A. T. tests out- 
lined in fullin the April number of this magazine. 
Each month a typewriting test is given, the 
“copy” furnished in the magazine, and any 
student in any school anywhere can enter. 
The International Typewriting Contest rules 
are also printed in the April number. We are 
heartily in favor of typewriting contests. 
We know what they mean to the student, 
to the school, and to the business man who 
will later employ the school’s product. The 
typewriting contests are doing more to raise 
the standards than any other single force in 
typewriting to-day. We urge every teacher 
and every school man to get into this move- 
ment for better typewriting. 

Great credit is due to Mr. J. N. Kimball, 
the International Typewriting Contest mana- 
ger, who has been the prime mover in the 
typewriting contests since their inception, 
for his enterprise in working out the plans 
of the international contests and for conduct- 
ing them in person so ably. 
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“From Tiro to Gregg”’ 


NDER the above title a sketch of “‘the 
[ | history of the lithe and noble art of 
shorthand writing” appears in the Jan- 
uary number of The Tradesman, which is edit- 
ed and published by the students of the Bos- 
ton High School of Commerce. The article, 
which is from the pen of Mr. Walter C. Gillis, 
is an account of the development of short- 
hand from the earliest times, written in a 
very interesting vein. The story is illumined 
here and there by humorous remarks, as when 
Mr. Gillis deplores the fact that shorthand 
was invented so long ago that it preserved to 
us the wisdom of ancient speakers and phil- 
osophers—and thus lengthened the college 
course! 

Says Mr. Gillis: 

It is on record that a gentleman by the name 
of Gregory of Nazianzus expressed, during his 
last moments, that he was very happy to die, 
knowing that many of his public utterances 
had been preserved for future generations by 
the use of this shorthand. Another Roman 
literary light, Pliny, also kept a stenographer 
by his side to record his precious words. Just 
think, if there had never been any shorthand 
= this time how short a college course would 

e! 

We are glad to see that some of the school 
journals are devoting some space to the 
story of the fascinating art which so many 
students are studying. It is surprising how 
few writers of shorthand know anything 
about the origin or evolution of the art they are 
using every day. 

oO°$o 
Editorial Brevities 

Don’t forget to send in your summer ad- 
dress early, if you want your magazines de- 
livered to a different location for July and 
August. Mailing lists are now compiled on 
the 15th of the month preceding date of issue. 
July changes are due before the 15th of 
June. Transfers from School Orders are 
needed before that date also. 


7 * > 


Oakland and New York City are not alone 
in their appreciation of the need of stimulating 
closer relations between the school and the 
business world. Mr. R. H. McColgan, of 
East High School, Des Moines, brought the 
“‘get together”’ spirit into the program of the 
recent meeting of the Commercial Teachers’ 
























Section of the Central Division of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ The 
point of view was represented by Mr. George 
A. Bingham, of East High School, in his 
“Bookkeeping Recitation”; the university, in 
a talk on the “‘Relation of Commercial Educa- 
tion in High School to Modern Commerce 
Department in Our University” by R. S. 
Fulton, A. B., M. A., Dean of the School of 
Commerce, Drake University; and business, 
in the discussion of ‘‘Modern Personnel Work 
and Its Significance to Vocational Education” 
by L. W. Lane, Personnel Director of Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, and “‘The Business 
Girl as I See Her,”’ by Miss Myrtie B. Hills, 
Auditor of the Great Western Accident Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Melvin Croan, of North 
High School, added an interesting explanation 
of “Accounting Systems in the U. S. Army” 
as he had found them in his experience as an 
officer in the service during the recent war. 

Mr. C. A. Blake, Amos Hiatt Junior High 
School, Des Moines, was elected President for 
the coming year, and F. J. Meier, West High 
School, Des Moines, Secretary. 


Association. school 


* * * 


The annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association scheduled for July 4-10 
should be of special interest this year, not 
only for the educational value of the meetings 
and discussions themselves, but from the fact 
that the convention is to be held in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, a place figuring in so many vaca- 
tion plans. The Tabernacle of the Mormon 
Church is planned as the scene of the general 
sessions. Details of the programs are to be 
given in the N. E. A. Bulletin. 


* > > 


The Wilmington Evening Journal of April 
16 contains an extended report of the third 
annual dinner of the Beacom College Club, 
which was held in the Hotel DuPont. More 
than 250 members of the Club attended the 
dinner. The President of the Club, Mr. 
A. Raymond Jackson, presented the Hon. 
Everett C. Johnson, Secretary of State for 
Delaware, as presiding officer. Mr. Johnson 
first introduced Mr. John R. Gregg, the 
Guest of Honor, who told an interesting story 
of the rise and development of the art of 
shorthand. In concluding, he paid a very 
high tribute to Beacom College and to Mr. 
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Beacom. The next speaker was 


and Mrs. 
Mr. Harry C. Spillman, Educational Director 


of the Remington Typewriter Company, 
who delivered an eloquent address on “‘Per- 
sonality.” The dinner was followed by a 
ball in the handsome ballroom of the hotel. 


> > > 


The Spokane newspapers report the con- 
solidation of the Northwestern Business 
College and the Spokane Expert School of 
Business. The President of the Northwestern 
Business College will be President of the 
consolidated schools, and Mr. A. E. Kane, 
of the Expert School, will act as Secretary. 
The newspaper report says: 

“This consolidation,” said Mr. Higley, 
“has come about through a desire on the 
part of both schools to overcome the handi- 
cap of heavy operating expenses and rising 
salaries for teachers. Through economies 
which can be effected through combined 
operation of the two schools, we hope to be 
able to give even better training in the com- 
mercial branches without increasing tuition 
rates. In my opinion the combined strength 
of the two institutions will afford this region 
a business school such as few cities of even 
greater size can boast.”’ 

We extend our good wishes to the com- 
bined institution. 


CoO°od 
Summer Courses for Teachers 


OR the benefit of teachers who are plan- 

K ning to study shorthand this summer, 

we are submitting a list of institutions 

that we understand will offer special teachers’ 

courses in our system of shorthand. Any 

additions to this list sent us before June 1, 
will be published in our July issue. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark 
University of California, Berkeley and Los 

Angeles, Calif. 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 


Colo. 
Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 
University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
(Continued on page 456) 
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University, of New Jersey, New Brunswick, 


N. J. 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Columbia University, New York City 
Hunter College, New York City 
New York University, New York City 
University of North Dakota, University, 
N. Dak. 
Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio 
Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio 
University of Oklahoma, Normal, Okla. 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oregon 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
University of South Dakota, Vermilion, 
S. Dak. 
Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak. 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Port Arthur College, Port Arthur, Tex. 
Brigham- Young College, Logan, Utah 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
University of Virginia, University, Va. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Los Angeles State Normal School, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Southern Normal 
Ill. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 


University, Carbondale, 


Indiana State Normal School, Eastern Di- 
vision, Muncie, Ind. 

Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

lowa State Teachers College, 
Iowa 

State Normal School, Emporia, Kans. 

Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

State Normal School, Kearney, Nebr. 

Northern Normal and Industrial 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Little 


Cedar Falls, 


School, 


Draughon’s Business College, Rock, 
rk. 
Armstrong School of Business Administra- 
tion, Berkeley, Calif. — k 
Chico Business College, Chico, Calif. 


Los Angeles Business College, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 

Heald’s Business College, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Brown’s Business Collegé, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Steward’s Business College, Washington, 


_¥ 
Gregg School, Chicago, III. 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, III. 


Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 
Bowling Green Business University, Bowl- 


ing Green, Ky. 
Maine School of Commerce, Auburn, Me. 
Baltimore Business College, Baltimore, Md. 
Bryant & Stratton School, Boston, Mass. 
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Burdett College, Boston, Mass. 

Salem Commercial School, Salem, Mass. 
Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Mass. 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 

The Business Institute, Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. 
Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


American Business College, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Collegiate Business Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn 


Humboldt College, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis Business College, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Specialists’ Business School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Lancaster Business Institute, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

College of Commerce, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Rasmussen Practical Business School, St. 


Paul, Minn. 
Twin City Business College, St. Paul, Minn. 
Lincoln Business College, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Nebraska School of Business, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 


Albuquerque Business College, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 

Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Bismarck Business College, Bismarck, 


. Dak. 

Dyke School of Business, Cleveland, Ohio 

Office Training School, Columbus, Ohio 

Behnke-Walker Business College, Portland, 
Oregon 

Link’s Business College, Portland, Oregon 

The Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Martin School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bryant & Stratton Commercial 
Providence, R. I. 

Draughon’s Business College, Dallas, Tex. 

Latter-Day Saints Business College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Wilson’s Modern Business College, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Hunt’s Business College, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Wisconsin Business University, La Crosse, 
Wis. 

Wisconsin Commercial 
kee, Wis. 


School, 


Academy, Milwau- 


oOo 


Obituary 
Mrs. Charles W. Kitt 


T is with deep regret that we learn of the 
i] death of Mrs. Amy Stedman Kitt at 

Stockton, California, on April 2. Mrs. Kitt 
was the wife of Mr. Charles W. Kitt, the well- 
known teacher of shorthand and commercial 
subjects. Her departure will be mourned 
by a very large circle of friends. The sym- 
pathy of thousands of our readers who know 
him will go to Mr. Kitt in his bereavement. 
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The Typist and Office Worker 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Adelaide B. Hakes, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftamen. 
Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewrit ing in a school 
RDER ¥| or by himself who is able to pass the 
Arist Junior test. 
TYPISTS] =Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have reached 
a speed of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 

















must be accompanied by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attai this speed. 


Tests: The test for both Junior and Senior member- 
ship appears in this department each month. Tests 
may be practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen should be sent in. Each part of the test 
eouldl be teped on 0 on ate sheet. A test is 
only until the 25th of the month f 

tion. An examination fee of ten cents must accom 
pany each test. A beautiful Certificate of Member- 
ship is issued to all those who pass either test. A 
circular giving full particulars will be mailed upon 
request. 








Are]Y ou Going to Prove That You Area‘‘C.T.”’? 


E’D like to be able to tell you all 
\ about how the Competent Typist 
Certificate contest started off, but 
at this writing it is a little too early. Papers 
are, however, already coming in, and we 
know it won't be long before they will be 
coming in in “flocks.”” A good thing is 
pretty sure to be successful, and we are 
certain this contest is going to be so good for 
you and so helpful to you that you 
won't stay out of it long. 
We anticipated that it would appeal 
to teachers, and it has. This is what C. 





Actual Size 


in full in the April number, but we are going 
to publish the conditions once more. 


DO YOU FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS? 


If you can say that you always do, you 
have a business characteristic that makes 
you distinctive—one that will profit you 
much, for not everybody has the happy 
faculty of following directions. Not that it 
is a difficult thing to do. In fact fol- 
lowing directions usually means that you 
are doing things in the easiest, quick- 
est, and best possible way—that is 


Beverly Read, of the Northwestern Busi- Gold Finish why they are given. But they are over- 


College, Spokane, says of it: “The 
idea is intensely interesting, and I hope 
that our school will be as enthusiastic over 
this as I am. I believe it is a mighty step 
towards producing more efficient typists.” 
We haven't the slightest doubt that the 
“school” will quickly become imbued with 
the enthusiastic spirit of the teacher and 
that we will shortly be sending some cer- 
tificates and pins out Spokane way. 

You will want to see what you are going 
to win, so we are showing you the two awards 
—the Competent Typist Pin and the Com- 
petent Typist Certificate. We think they are 
attractive and artistic; we hope you will 
share our opinion. 

In order to qualify, you must know and 
adhere to the conditions. These, together 
with the International Rules, wete published 


ness 





looked or 


of supervision is 


unheeded, and what a world 
required to straighten 
out the bungles and blunders of those 
who do not follow instructions. If you 
have directions or conditions to follow, see 
that you follow them fo the letter. If you are in 
school, you are constantly being given in- 
structions. Learn to save time and do super- 
ior work by heeding them to the’ minutest 
detail. 

We have seemingly digressed from our 
subject, but not really, for our motive in 
this bit of suggestion was selfish—we want 
you to FOLLOW OUR CONDITIONS in 
sending us your test papers. Many of you 
apparently have not done so, for the correctors 
tell us that on but few of the papers are ALL 
of the conditions followed. There is the 
matter of the heading. It is not to be placed 
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on a separate slip, isit? Yet many papers have 
come in that way. This is the right way to 
Mary Louise Allen, Gross 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, 683 
West High School: sii 
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head them. May we hope that yours will be 
exactly right when you send in your test? 
Errors PENALTY Net A MINUTE 

3 30 653 65.3 








of fifty 


cre Sie 





Competent Cypist Certificate 
A 4. Atident 


having demonstrated ability to 


or more words a minute is 


ein oS Seay Sane ote 6 Cayenne Wet 
and awarded this in recognition of superior 


heal 


accurately at the rate 
by the 
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This certificate is issued to any typist who can make fifty words or more a minute on the monthly 
Speed Test without more than 5 errors in ten minutes wriling 


The Conditions 


The following points are presented for the 
guidance of candidates for certificates: 
.1. Any typist is eligible, whether a student 


school or not. 
fe Any make of machine may be used. 
999 wate 


must be prepared from the 


“Typewriting Speed Test’’ published 
ue ro ihe Writer. 
Fhe matter may be and should be 


tensively—written as often as the 
foe its submission will permit. 
nifa1s Whe ikest must be written on either 
leaterrsiged i}2x11), or legal-sized (8 4x13) 
shesite 48 ¢- ed bet ween lines. 


eginning of the first page, 
stars ontlhat 


%f inch from the top, show on 
“gee lines: 


a. Name of typist 
Tup, © eT Ree rekre (with local street or 
Isox Be ha 


ingew. Name|dfi-echeg) attended. 
jl bia ay be written before 


th years ivén fo startin the actual 
di Se 18 "2 rushl © nose te - 


ce il en Reel scale and end 
thd Alpes det ee 8160. agd) sd whether using 


wnt SN ARON Poh 


le same oatiber 
Bs Gristes a of’ 


pfeil i 





ivinip Phe advantage of 


fewer carriage returns to any who happen to 
rate “elite” instead of “pica” type ma- 
chines. 

If letter-sized paper is used there must 
be on each page but the last at least twenty- 
five lines A writing (including the heading 
at the top of the fret page); on legal-sized 
paper, at least thirty-five (including the head- 
ing at the top of the first page), on each page 
but the last. 

8. Tests must be typed in exactly ten 
minutes. Should the copy be .completed in 
less than that time, the writer should start 
at the beginning again. 

9. Tests must be rigidly checked, and 
marked according to International Contest 
Rules, each error being penalized ten words. 
The record made should be typed at the top 
right-hand corner of the paper, following 
the name of the typist, to indicate the gross 
number of words written, the number of 
errors, the penalty deducted, the total num- 
ber of net words, and the number of words net 
the minute. In making the record follow this 
style of tabulation: 


PenaLty Net A MINUTE 
692 3 30 662 66.2 


[Note: The figures used here are merely illustrations of 
how you should insert those you make on your test.] 


Gross ERRORS 
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Papers showing a net speed of less than 
fifty words a minute or containing more than 
five errors do not qualify for a certificate, 
and should not be submitted to us. 


10. Each paper must bear this certifica- 
tion, signed by the teacher: 


“I hereby certify that I timed this test; 
that it was written in exactly ten minutes, 
and in accordance with the contest rules.”’ 


One certification signed by a teacher is 
sufficient to cover a club of papers submitted 
it one time. 

Candidates for certificates who are not 
in school may have their certifications signed 
by any responsible person who witnessed the 
test. 

11. No fee is required for participation 
in these contests. 

12. Upon receipt of papers by the Gregg 
Writer, the ratings will be reviewed and cer- 
tificates issued where they are merited. 
No other acknowledgment will be made of 
any papers. Papers on which the rating is 
not accepted will be returned. 


The conditions, you will notice, permit of 
the use of letter-sized (814x11) as well as legal 
paper. This was decided upon because 
legal paper may not be accessible to all who 
wish to participate—especially at this time 
of paper shortage. If you use legal (834x13) 
paper, an International Rule requires that 
there must be at least 35 lines on each page 
except the last. If you use letter-sized paper, 
we must require at Jeast 25 lines (including the 
heading on the first page), on each page ex- 
cept the last, otherwise it must be penalized 
as one error. , 

To avoid having the page too short, the 
method used by professional typists may be 
followed. A _ straight, distinct line about 
two inches long is drawn about one inch from 
the bottom of the sheet on the right hand 
side and you write until you get the signal. 


YOU MAY PRACTICE AND PRACTICE, 
BUT 


the practice that counts most is the intensive, 
determined kind that has a definite objective. 
When you are merely putting in time and 
expect to throw the result into the waste 
basket, inertia and indifference usually creep 
in—in consequence your work is full of errors 
and had better not have been done. These 
tests will give you something tangible to work 
for, every test you take, every day in the 
month. The more repetition work of a high 
order you do, the greater will your skill 
become. Work first to qualify on the copy, 
and when you have done so strive to raise 
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the average as high as possible before sub- 
mitting your paper. 

The copy will be kept comparatively diffi- 
cult, and the errors will be restricted to five, 
so you may feel that QUALIFYING IN 
THIS TEST MEANS COMPETENCY. 
When you have your C. T. Certificate we 
do not want you to stop there. When you 
send us a paper that qualifies at 70 or more 
words a minute, Honorable Mention and the 
C. T. Pin or Button will be yours! There 
are two candidates, you will notice, who have 
already won Honorable Mention, and we shall 
have. much pleasure in sending them the first 
two pins to be awarded as soon as our supply 
comes from the factory. 


(o) 
Hail the Winners! 


HEN we added the fifth question to 

\ the inconspicuous questionnaire of 

the April number, asking if a sentence 
containing words almost wholly of one-hand 
stroking could be composed, and offering a 
year’s subscription for a usable one if it could, 
we Wouldn't have dared hope for the response 
that came. Now, we are going to remain 
happy in the belief that it was the “challenge,” 
as someone put it, the fun of the experi- 
ment, and the thrill of a contest—quite as 
much as the year’s subscription—that brought 
the avalanche of sentences. 

We were delighted to see them come; they 
kept us in such a merry mood that it became 
part of the day’s pleasure to go through those 
sentences. Some were serious, some were 
amusing, some were clever, and some were 
impossible! But all of them showed that 
you had probably developed a much clearer 
conception of the letters constituting the 
right and left sections of the keyboard. 

You will want to know how and why the 
“usable” sentences were selected, or rather 
how eliminations were made. Surprising as 
it may seem, a large part of them were dis- 
carded because they had no meaning. They 
contained excellent words, words of one- 
hand stroking, words that kept one alert to 
write, but words that put together in a 
sentence acted like oil and water—they 
simply wouldn’t blend! Then there were 
many sentences that were too short. While 
they were composed entirely of one-hand 
stroking, they were so short and contained 
such easy words that they would not form 
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Left-hand and Right-hand Drills 


Winning Sentences in One-Hand Stroking 
Plump nymph in pink, in my opinion you look 
upon jolly Jim only. 
(Samuel Hoffman, New York City) 
We were aware Eva Carter was vexed as we cast 
wet bags at Ezra Bates. , 
(Alfred Dye, Logan, Kansas) 
O Jimmie! you’ll kill my pink poppy. Jin, 
pull holy Monk John up hill. 
Fred gave Dave Stacer a queer wax zebra. 
(Cecelia D. Curran, Melrose, Mass.) 
Dad ate few Easter eggs as excess war taxes 
exerted a sad effect. 
(C. Alonso Rice, Washingion, D. C.) 
After a test we agreed water added to sassa- 
fras was a safe redress. 
(Thelma Younghans, Toledo, Ohio) 
You imply I look ill in my pink mull kimono. 
(Bertha S. Schumann, Davenport, Iowa) 
Etta Reed was awarded a rare tea set as a re— 
ward for a brave deed at a state bazaar. 
(Dominican Sisters, Fall River, Mass.) 
We saw aged Aztecs retreat defeated after 
eager warfare. 
(Hinda T. Hill, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Molly, you join jolly John in Ohio; you kill 
Polly’s joy in Polo. 
irithur Flemings, Sharon, Mass. 
"Severe seabreezes traversed eastern states," 
an actress asserts. 
(Aili S. Oja, Gilbert, Minn.) 
John will limn no milky lily by the mill pool 
in July. 
Extra gas added as a test made that beverage 
effervesce better and gave an agreeable taste. 
Upon yon knoll loom up no lonely poplars, 
linking hill with sky. 
(Honoria Philben, Everett, Wash’ 
John Jim Phillips would joyously pull a mil- 
lion Johnny-—jump-ups on Lollipop Hill. 
At Warsaw we were grieved as we saw a wasted 
dwarf beggar arrested by a savage warder. 


(Rosser Brophy, Red Lodge, Mont.) 
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might be 


niaterial. As 
from left- and 
word would 


valuable 
expected in making sentences 


practice 


lists, the 
recur and again in 
would eliminate the less likely ones. 

We have selected that, after 
trying them out on the typewriter, seemed 
real finger developers. If you don’t keep 
well on your guard, they're pretty sure to 


right-hand word same 


again sentences, which 


sentences 


tangle your fingers up. 
By far the greater number of sentences 
submitted were of left-hand stroking, al- 


though we are glad to be able to submit some 
very clever ones written largely by the right 
hand—a much more difficult feat to 
plish. Or perhaps the reason for the dearth of 
right-hand sentences was that after compos- 
ing your left-hand sentence you rested a bit 
like Miss Hill, one of the winners, 


accom- 


too well, 


Material for 


(Good until 
Junior Test 
Make one copy of the following article, 
aiming at perfection in every detail: 


The Secret of Successful Advertising 
Probably no man in the world has a more 
unqualified belief in the power of advertising 
than William Wrigley, Jr. In the twelve 
years since his first great national campaign 
he has spent more than $20,000,000 to spread 
his message in eighteen languages across the 
civilized world. As the result of one of his 
huge contracts, each of the 62,000 street, 
subway, and elevated cars in operation in 
the United States carries one or more of his 
cards. Above Times Square, New York, 
flashes nightly an electric sign which costs 
$194,000 a year—more than the total amount 
spent in his first unsuccessful attempt to 
storm the metropolis. In 1915, he collected 
every telephone directory in the country and 
mailed four sample sticks of his gum to the 
1,500,000 listed subscribers. He duplicated 
this campaign in 1919, this time to more than 
7,000,000 homes. His advertising expendi 
tures for the one year passed the $3,500,000 
mark 


“What is the secret of successful adver- 
tising?”’ I asked Wrigley. 
“Tell ‘em quick and tell 'em often,”’ he 


replied, his blue eyes twinkling. “You must 
have a.good product in the first place and 
something that people want, for it’s easier 
to row down stream than up. Explain to 
folks plainly and sincerely what you have to 
sell, do it in as few words as possible—and 
keep everlastingly coming at them.” — The 
American Magazine. 
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sentence 
attracted 
my attention a few days ago and this sentence 
evolved itself in the middle of the night. | 
haven't had any ideas for the right hand— 


who writes this in offering her 
“Your call for one-hand sentences 


possibly because I have slept better and | 
never have any inspirations in the day.” 
There you have the secret! So if you did 


not succeed in being one of the chosen few, 
it was because you did not do your “evolving” 
hours of the night when 
genius apparently burns more brightly. 

But whether your name is on the winners’ 
you feel that it was 


in the wee sma’ 


list or not, we are 
worth the attempt, that you found it amusing 
and profitable to try, and we thank you heart- 
ily for doing it. Congratulations to the 
twelve, and we hope you will all derive much 


sure 


profit from practicing their sentences. 


Tests 
1920) 


Senior Test 


1. Arrange the following on one page, 
tabulating in two columns: 
October Exports of Typewriters. United 


States exports of typewriters by countries 
during October, 1919. By the Division of 
Statistics, Department of. Commerce. Austria 
Hungary, $7,920; Azores and Madeira Is- 
lands, $164; Belgium, $53,081; Denmark, 
$11,138; Finland, $225; France, $171,011; 
Germany, $39,329; Greece, $6,920; Iceland 
and Faroe Islands, $1,382; Italy, $70,915; 
Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Islands, $515; 
Netherlands, $35,987; Norway, $20,975; Por- 
tugal, $6,461; Russia in Europe, $40,400; 
Spain, $53,124; Sweden, $32,450; Switzer- 
land, $39,273; Turkey in Europe, $53; Eng- 
land, $427,030; Scotland, $1,594; Bermuda, 
$226; Canada, $116,749; Costa Rica, $957; 
Guatemala, $1,878; Honduras, $1,096; Nica- 
ragua, $524; Panama, $983; Salvador, $68; 
Mexico, $29,048; Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, $357; Jamaica, $292; Trinidad and To- 
baga, $367; other British West Indies, $717; 
Cuba, $18,087; Danish West Indies, $295; 
Dutch West Indies, $150; French West Indies, 
$285; Haiti, $285; Dominican Republic, 
$2,447; Argentina, $26,750; Bolivia, $2,594; 
Brazil, $107,974; Chili, $10,976; Colombia, 
$4,620; Ecuador, $1,228; British Guiana, 
$357; Peru, $3,436; Uruguay, $3,464; Vene- 
zuela, $2,609; China, $12,965; Japanese China, 
$405; British India, $34,060; Straits Settle- 
ments, $7,888; Dutch East Indies, $15,762; 
French East Indies, $5,561; Hongkong, 
$2,620; Japan, $7,280; Russia in Asia, $4,844; 
Siam, $65; Turkey in Asia, $1,635; Australia, 
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4 *,? ‘ ‘a 
June T'ypewriting Speed ‘Test 
H, THE trees and hedges, the vines, the wild flowers and the 
() gentle grass! Is there contentment more soul satisfying to be 

found anywhere than in the embowered hills and meadow lands? 
Is there any finer companionship in life than that of the oak, the elm, 
the maple, and their fellow trees—any sweeter breath in life than that 
of the fresh cut grass? When we have lost these friends for a time— 
perhaps after months of illness—we know what restorers of life they 
are. We taste the full joys of their companionship when, after long 
absence, we return to Nature and renew our allegiance to the growing 
things of the earth. 

The poet was wise who placed the statue of the goddess of mem- 
ory in a garden grove, for landscape scenes seem dedicated to memory. 
The voices of the trees and grass, like those of old-time friends, are 
filled with echoes of the past. They stir our hearts with memories of 
years of fresh, dewy mornings in the springtime of life, when our spirits 
soared to the sky with the lark; of summer moons when, resting on the 
fragrant soil, we listened to the gentle night sounds and dreamed the 
long, long dreams of youth. 

Landscape, especially in the twilight hour, has a magic that all 
of us feel—few of us can define. Most of us can only yield to its spell 
and dream. What we love in the landscape paintings of Corot is that 
they cast over us that same potent spell. Apart from the appeal that 
is purely artistic, there is a dream quality in Corot’s pictures that 
holds us encharmed. Those sprites that dance in the open are no 
creatures of this world; they are the fanciful figures of the poetic wood- 
land that Corot has created for us. They belong there—-they are a 
part of the things that dreams are made of—a part of the witchery 
that the lovely sylvan scene exerts. 

His love of trees caused him to understand that trees are alive, 
that they have personality, that they have characteristics, that they 
are responsive to qualities of light, to the action of the wind, that 
they are the homes of birds, and that each leaf is a quivering entity. 
Now look at a good Corot and see if all these things are not present. 
If you wonder for a moment why those long, swaying touches are not 
more rigid, even as the wood of limbs and twigs must be, ask yourself 
what is your sensation when the wind stirs the branches? Is not the 
swaying, rhythmic touch the very essence of the movement he would 
have you see? Those unattached touches which fade away and are 
lost in the sky—is not your impression that of trembling, swaying 
leaves, undulating, vibrant and alive? Would rigid, hard, attached 
touches produce upon your sight and mind such a sensation of move- 
ment? 

Just here we begin to feel the music of his work, its lyric quality— 
and if you search the grasses along the pond-side, the gentle movement 
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of the reflections in the water, you find it all akin in the harmony, and 
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you will see him telling you just the kind of movement, just the har- 
mony, just the mood he wants you to have by the introduction of the 
delicate figures of nymphs at a dance, twining garlands, or merely of 


bathers in the stream. 


A lover always of that mystic moment before the active power of 
the sun appears, he seems to have touched the very spirit of Aurora 


herself, and filled his skies with the delicacy of her breathings. 


The 


little clouds are but her children, and the broad spaces the very gar- 


ments of the morning. 


None but Corot has expressed the full mystery 


of the morning; and he too has caught that other moment when the 
daylight dies and the world turns from work to rest—the twilight 


hour. (662)—The Mentor. 


(Tests may be written from this copy until July 25, 


$10,085; New Zealand, $4,651; other British 
Oceania, $134; French Oceania, $125; German 


Oceania, $75; Philippine Islands, $2,592; 
British West Africa, $2,047; British South 
Africa, $12,834; British East Africa, $334; 


Canary Islands, $781; French Africa, $5,193; 
German Africa, $180; Morocco, $2,220; 
Egypt, $1,738; Total, $1,494,840. 


2. Arrange this letter in what you con- 


sider the most attractive form, adding the 
necessary punctuation and paragraphing: 


McMahon & Company, Incorporated, 257 
Church Street, Kansas City. Attention of 
Mr. C. W. Carey. Gentlemen: I would 
like to have you consider the Central Trust 
Company facilities for at least a portion of 
your business or personal banking. Your 
confidence in the ability and willingness of 
your bank to provide you with credit neces- 
sary to your business; the confidence you 
have in the financial knowledge and experi- 
ence of those in charge and the assurance ol 
a sympathetic understanding of your busi- 
ness problems represent to you the quality 
of your banking connections. The Central 
Trust Company is a quality bank. It 
tenders to you resources which permit assur- 
ance that credit requirements for main- 
tenance and expansion of your business will 
be properly provided for; its officers and 
directors give assurance of banking, com- 
mercial and manufacturing experience. I 
have no desire for the Central Trust Com- 
pany to grow beyond the point where the 
personal element will be lacking. I do want 
it always to be a quality bank regardless of 
size. Your connection with us will help 


maintain both personality and quality and 
I will appreciate your personal interest in 
our bank and your support through recom- 
mendation to others. 
Vice 


Very sincerely yours 
President. 





1920.) 


C. T. Honorable Mention 


Anna Schuller, St. Francis Academy, Colum- 
bus, Nebr. ' 

Flo Westerlund, 1352 Atlantic Avenue, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


QO. A. T. Prizes 
Gold Ring 
Dorothy A. Madden, Catholic 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gold Pin 


Camilla Strang, Central High School, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 


Girls’ 


High 


Silver Pin 
Marcella Vetter, 
Lockport, Ill. 
Marie Gillaspia, Colorado Springs 
School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Vere Tracy, Monmouth High School, Mon- 
mouth, Ill 


Township High School, 


High 


Bronze Pin 


Frances Carlson, Duluth Central High School, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Winifred Hanrahan, Duluth Central High 

School, Duluth, Minn. 

Lees Avery, Little Wolf High School, 

Manawa, Wis. 

Catherine Miller, St. Mary's School, Scranton, 


R. 


Pa. 

Alvin S. Krahmer, Fairmont High School, 
Fairmont, Minn. 

Wilbur McClintock, Neodesha High School, 
Neodesha, Kans. 

Nestor Dresen, Sauk City High School, 
Sauk City, Wis. 

Mae Weaver, High School, Sunbury, Pa. 

Laura Kath, Rochester High School, Ro- 
chester, Minn. 

Mae Roe, Helena High School, Helena, Ark. 
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Bertha Pherigo, Litchfield High School, 
Litchfield, Minn. 
John Rasche, West Intermediate School, 


Davenport, Iowa 
Nelle Murphy, Mitchell High School, Mitch- 
ell, Ind. 


Emily Gustafson, Sycamore High School, 
Sycamore, IIl. 

Gertrude Craddock, Boise High School, 
Boise, Idaho 

Catherine Vander Snow, Ridgewood High 


School, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Ethel Phillips, Boscobel High School, Bosco- 
bel, Wis. 

Margaret Behee, Wilkes-Barre High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Ruth Cogley, St. Joseph’s School, Garrett, 
Ind. 

Vienna Johnson, State 
holm, Minn. 

Bessie Smith, Idaho 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Cecile Hiland, St. Mary’s School, 

Minn. 

Bessie Pippenger, Elkhart High School, Elk- 
hart, Ind. 
Alice McMillan, 
S. Dak. 
Regina Forcade, St. Joseph School, Bay City, 


High School, Chis- 


Technical Institute, 


Morris, 


Huron College, Huron, 


Mich. 
Alta Day, Kansas Wesleyan College of Com- 
merce, Salina, Kans. 
Marie Dame, Coraopolis High School, Cora- 
opolis, Pa. 


Honorable Mention 


Ruth Murtha, Cameron High School, Cam- 
eron, Mo 

Thelma Schonk, Cameron High School, Cam 
eron, Mo. 

Irene Frase, Augusta High School, Augusta, 
Wis. 

Helen Matheny, Colorado Springs High 
School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Irene Spielman, Colorado Springs High School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Dorothy Masters, Colorado Springs 
School, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


High 
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WHATEVER COMES FROM THE BRAIN CARRIES 
THE HUE OF THE PLACE IT COMES FROM, AND 
WHATEVER COMES FROM THE HEART CARRIES 
AND COLOR OF 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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Colorado Springs High 
Colo. 
High School, 


Dorothy Crump, 
School, Colorado Springs, 

Waldemar Banke, Fairmont 
Fairmont, Minn. 

Elba Harrington, Salamanca High School, 
Salamanca, N. Y. 

Pauline Sand, East Liverpool High School, 
East Liverpool, Ohio 

Emma Martinez, St. Mary's School, Walsen 
burg, Colo. 

Peter Hill, St. Mary’s High School, Dubuque, 
lowa 

Blanche M. Kirk, Lewis & Clark Evening 
School, Spokane, Wash. 

Dorothy E. Willey, Hardwick 
Hardwick, Vt. 

Anna T. Heron, Catholic Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank B. Arnold, Sellersville 
Sellersville, Pa. 

Emily Gustafson, 
Sycamore, Ill. 


100% Clubs 


St. Mary’s School, Scranton, Pa. 

H. S. Hutzell, Coraopolis High School, Cora- 
opolis, Pa. 

Lydia Pinckert, Sycamore High School, Syca- 
more, Ill. 


Academy, 


High School, 


Sycamore High School, 


Alice F. Weaver, Sellersville High School, 
Sellersville, Pa. 
Esther Kriewald, Boscobel High School, 


Boscobel, Wis. 

Eloise Crabbe, Eureka Township High School, 
Eureka, III. 

Mildred Kies, Huron College, Huron, S. Dak. 


Sister Denise, St. Mary’s School, Morris, 
Minn. 

Bess Melvin, Elkhart High School, Elkhart, 
Ind. 


Ketura Moore, Labette County High School, 
Altamont, Kans. 

Gladys Dafoe, High School, Union Grove, 
Wis. 

Mary A. Barry, Sharon High School, Sharon, 
Mass. 

Gladys R. Mauck, Reno County High School, 
Nickerson, Kans. 

Jane Waugh, High School, 


Fulton, N. Y. 


z 
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Officers—1921 
President: FrederickG. Nichols, Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Secretary: 
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HEN President Spangler arose to be- 
W sx his address at the twenty-second 

annual convention of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Convention, he faced 
the largest audience that any president of 
the association ever faced at one of its 
meetings. More than five hundred members 
had enrolled on the roster of the association, 
and the actual attendance ran up to seven 
hundred or more. 

The increased attendance was a distinct 
reflection of the wide interest that ‘is now 
manifested in all forms of vocational training, 
and especially training in the commercial 
education field. This interest was further 
reflected by the character of the program, 
which was perhaps the best from the view- 
point of wide scope and broadest in content 
of any that has been formulated by the as- 
sociation. 

Commercial training institutions have nev- 
er experienced such an era of prosperity— 
prosperity in terms of demand for instruction 
in the commercial subjects—as they have in 
the past three years. Commercial education 
literally is rapidly coming into its own. But 
big and important as it now is educationally 
and in every other way, only the fringe has 
been touched. No one who has kept pace 
with the trend of business in general, and its 
effect upon the strictly commercial school, 
as well as upon the so-called academic institu- 
tions, could help but be enthusiastic over the 
prospect for the future. The splendid co- 
operation of business men with the schools 
is an impressive indication of the mutuality 
of interests—a fact that only the last few 


years has developed. The swinging into line 
of the institutions of higher education is an- 
other indication of the pressure for vocational 
training that is being exerted in almost 
every direction. 


The presence of so many at the convention 
showed with equal clarity that the real live- 
wire teachers and school men throughout the 
East are just as keenly alive to the situation 
as anybody else, and were there to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to advance the 
interests of their chosen work. 


The professional spirit was one of the fea- 
tures of the convention. Every one of the 
round tables—all of which were programmed 
to give the utmost of technical help—was 
notable for the size of the attendance. The 
meeting rooms of these were wholly inade- 
quate to handle the large numbers. The 
meetings of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association are one of the greatest educa- 
tional forces in the commercial education 
field—and yet it does not draw the attendance 
it deserves. There is no criticism that can be 
made of its programs, the organization, the 
arrangements for the convention, the speakers, 
the publicity managers. The criticism falls 
wholly and solely upon the “‘stay-at-home’s.”’ 
Not only do these stay-at-home’s lose tre- 
mendously by not getting the advantages of 
an interchange of ideas, but every student 
who attends a school whose teacher does not 
attend the convention loses, also. Some good 
scouting work is needed upon the part of every 
member of the association who knows of the 
advantages to be derived from attendance. 
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There is need for a greater educational cam- 
paign on the part of the association to ac- 
quaint teachers with the benefits that come 
from getting together and discussing their 
problems. The private schools were splen- 
didly represented. There was also an ex- 
cellent representation from the smaller city 
high schools. The absence of high school 
teachers from the larger cities was noticeably 
great. As the meeting next year is to be held 
in New York City, which is the most central 
point on the Atlantic Coast, the attendance 
should be greatly increased. 


FIRST SESSION 

Thursday morning was de 
voted to registration and 
sight-seeing trips around 
Philadelphia, which is rich 
in historical interest. An 
eloquent address of welcome 
was given in the afternoon 
by Calvin O. Althouse, of 
the Central High School, 
Philadelphia. 

THE PRESIDENT’S 

ADDRESS 


Mr. Spangler hit a respon 
sive chord in his opening 
remarks about the solidarity 
of interests of the teachers of 
the private schools and the 
teachers in the high schools 
and other schools, and made 
a splendid plea for a closer 
coéperation of these two distinctive types 
of commercial education teachers. ‘There is 
no gulf between us,” he said, “except in ad- 
ministration; the problem of our endeavor is 
the same.’’ He emphasized the importance 
of the commercial teacher's profession, his 
service to the community, and the need of 
the teacher’s keeping in touch with the active, 
earnest affairs of men. He drew attention 
to the low salaries paid teachers, and suggest- 
ed that the teachers were somewhat to blame 
for this condition because of their lack of 
contact with community which 
was certain to bring a greater appreciation of 
their work. ‘“‘Know men in their activities 
aside from their work,” he said; “join the 
Chamber of Commerce, take part in the af- 
fairs of the city in which you work, and it will 
not be long before you will grow into a dif- 
ferent community esteem. Community build- 
ing is self-building.”’ 


activities 





P. S. Spangler 
President, 1919—1920 





The president recommended that the as- 
sociation go on record as favoring a federal 
department of education, represented by a 
member of the cabinet, with a subdivision 
of a bureau of commercial education. ‘“Be- 
hind all our manufacturing industries and rail- 
ways, and behind all the useful and beautiful 
objects fashioned out of metals—from hob- 
nails to scarf pins and from steam shovels 
to limousines—stands the boy we trained and 
developed into a big business man, and we 
largely withhold ourselves from him.” 


Mr. Spangler thinks that 
the commercial — teachers 
should organize a publicity 
campaign to let the world 
know what their work is and 
what it is worth to the de 
velopment of the business of 
the country. 


He closed with a glow 
ing tribute to the pioneers 
in commercial education and 
a plea for every member of 
the association to follow 
their example by stepping 
out into new fields, to keep 
constantly alive to chang- 
ing conditions, to sense new 
developments, and to main 
tain the leadership that 
they had gained by the ex- 
ercise of qualities of judg- 
ment and progressiveness. 


‘“‘PENMANSHIP—PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS” 


This was the title of a paper read at the 
general session by Mr. A. G. Skeeles, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Mr. Skeeles gave a scientific 
explanation of the value of movement. He 
said that ordinarily too much motion was 
employed, and that this was the result of not 
applying the true science of motion. Inhib- 
iting motion is perhaps wiser than producing 
motions. One of the most important results 
of movement exercises is relaxation. Correct 
movement develops correct posture. He 
spoke of the effect of penmanship on short- 
hand, and laid emphasis upon the importance 
of the upward curves in the ovals, correspond- 
ing to the blends ten-den, tem-dem, ent-end, 
used in the system with which our readers 
are familiar, with special stress on the move- 
ments actually used in writing in contradis- 
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tinction to the artificial 
largely employed in teaching. 
old adage, “Practice makes 
overworked—unless the practice is 
on a sound theory knowledge of what it is 
hoped to attain. But the mechanical move- 
ments without reason back of them 


movemer $s very 
He th ks the 
peric 


based 


avail 
nothing. 

“The measure of improvement,” he said, 
We must make 
our students want to write well.”’ 


‘is the treasure of the ideal. 


He made the following concrete sugges- 
tions for getting results in 
penmanship: 

1 By demanding good 
work and imposing what- 
ever penalty is necessary to 
obtain it. 

2. By showing its com- 
mercial value. 

3. The teacher should 
himself be able to write 
well. He must be a little bet- 
ter than the student. There 
is something cold about the 
engraved plate; something 
warm ‘about the writing 
fresh from the pen. 

4. By appealing to the 
irtistic sense of the pupil. 
There is an appeal in 
graceful curves. Cultivate 
the sense of beauty. The 
beauty of good shorthand 
is only the beauty of good 
penmanship. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 

Mr. W. F. Ziegler, Banks Business College, 
Philadelphia, opened the morning session with 
a paper on “How Much and What Kind of 
English Should a Business College Graduate 
Know.”” He advocated the teaching of Eng 
lish through the medium of composition, with 
emphasis laid upon the rhetorical side. The 
essentials of English were necessary, but could 
be combined to a very large extent with 
work in composition. 

Mr. Ziegler made his paper particularly 
effective by talking direct to the audience as 
he would to a class, taking up point by point 
in a most attractive way. He demonstrated 
his ability as an effective user of English 
himself, clinching his points most impres- 
sively. His comparisons of old-style btisiness 
letters with the newer, and his analysis of 
senten-e structure from the point of view of 
effectiveness, were among the 
features of his address. 


strongest 





Frederick G. Nichols 
President 1920-1921 
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The Hon. J. Hampton Moore, mayor of 
Philadelphia, was down for a talk, “Amer- 
icanization in the Schools,”’ but with the cus- 
tomary reliability of public functionaries to 
function in addresses to bodies of school teach 
ers, he failed to appear. 

‘‘Arithmetic”’ was the title of an address 
given by Mr. Harold E. Cowan, High School, 
Arlington, Massachusetts. Mr. Cowan 
showed how the modern teacher of arithmetic 
connected the activities of life with mathe 
matics and lifted it from the lifeless “‘rote’’ 

method in vogue not so 
many years ago. 

Dr. F. W. 
director of physical educa- 
tion for the State of New 
Jersey, made oneé of the best 


Maroney, 


addresses during the con- 
vention. His subject was 
“Extent of the Teachers’ 
Influence on the Physical 
Condition of the Student.”’ 
He showed how the progress 
of the student educationally 
was dependent upon his 
physical condition, and 
how this could be influenced 
by the teacher's attitude. 

SATURDAY MORNING 

SESSION 


“The Night School Prob 
lem’’ was discussed by Mr. 
E. E. Merville, of the Spencerian School, 
Cleveland. Mr. John E. Gill, of the Rider 
College, Trenton, gave the most inspiring ad- 
dress of the convention. His subject was ‘To 
What Extent Should Commercial! Education 
Develop Gumption.” 

Mr. Gill was never better in an address in 
his life than in this one, and this is paying 
him a compliment indeed, for his addresses 
have always been characterized by their bril- 
liancy. It was a distinct credit to his power of 
clear thinking and his ability to express in ef- 
fective language what he had in mind. He 
thinks that one of the most important jobs 
of the commercial teacher is to develop what- 
ever natural common sense the student has 
to its fullest extent; that the business world 
does not need machines. It needs young men 
and young women who can see straight, 
think straight, and have the character and the 


Com- 


courage to act upon their convictions. 
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mercial education should develop character 
and personality. He gave a fresh angle to the 
old homely virtues of loyalty, love of service, 
honor, truthfulness, enthusiasm, appreciation, 
codperation. Loyalty is the greatest of the 
practical virtues. No philosophy can ever sur- 
pass the philosophy of the Golden Rule. Love 
is the river of life running through the world. 

Mr. Durant W. Springer, of Ann Arbor, 
formerly secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and who is now associated 
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with t' army educational work, made an in- 
spiring .ddress on the work that is being done 
in the education of soldiers. He announced 


that the regular army was going to furnish 
facilities for educational work for all en- 
listed men, beginning next October, and that 
there would be a great demand for well- 
trained commercial teachers to take care of 
that department of the work. He said that 
those who desired further information could 
obtain it by addressing him at Ann Arbor. 


(Report of the Round Tables will be given next month.) 
Common Phrases—II 


(The first plate of this series appeared in the May tssue.) 


owing to the fact the 
) in view of the fact 


> _& condition of affairs 


2? state of affairs 
vil 
o—z 
oD 
AD after careful consideration 
q 
“7 ? I have carefully considered 
7 —~ careful study 
- 
3 4 to a certain extent 
“———€ to a limited extent 
c to a remarkable extent 
a ys) to a large extent 
7 
7 to a very large extent 
q ~ 
7-> J to a considerable extent 
to some extent 
« —_ 
a Le to a great extent 
, to such an extent 
ag 


(To be continue 


aw some way or other 
— somewhere or other 
2S one way or other 
a— one side or other 
Cc 
C — by all means 
L 
~L._.__—_-» by this means 
I hope 
C I expect 
oe with the hope that 
vw 
sz with the exception that 


with the hope the 


with the exception that the 


I hope to be 


Mm W VN F 


I expect to be 


~ 


n 


I hope to have 


\ 


Ng \g 


I expect to have 
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(he Shorthand Reporter> 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 


Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. If you have learned of a 
better wey of performing your work, pass it on through the de 

t it them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 


partment. If you encoun- 








Phrasing Principles Illustrated 


HAVE often said if I could keep ste- 
| nographers from thinking of shorthand 

while they are writing shorthand I would 
really be accomplishing something. How- 
ever, the thinking of shorthand and the think- 
ing in shorthand must be done at some time 
and done in a very definite and intelligent way. 
The only proper time for such thinking is dur- 
ing the training period. The thinking should 
not be done at random or in generalities, but 
along certain definite lines, among them be- 
ing that of phrasing. Some time ago, I asked 
the readers of this department to send in lists 
of phrases for discussion. My good friend, 
L. H. Weisenburger, the official reporter at 
Storm Lake, Iowa, responded promptly. 
Some of the other reporters also wrote me. 
These reporters’ lists of phrases will be dis- 
cussed in this issue, and some of the whys and 
wherefores explained. 


At the very beginning it should be stated 
that phrasing is a principle of writing, just as 
wordsigns represent a writing principle. The 
opportunity to apply a principle of writing 
constantly recurs, and therefore it is immense- 
ly more important to learn a writing principle 
than it is to learn a shorthand phrase which 
is the illustration of the principle. It has oc- 
curred to me that many stenographers hold 
just the opposite view, namely, that it is very 
much more important to learn a phrase il- 
lustrating some phrasing principle than to 
learn a principle. The particular phrase you 
learn may occur once a week or it may be 
not more often than once a year, but the 
principle, of which there may be thousands 
of illustrations, you might have the oppor- 
tunity to apply two or three times on every 
page of shorthand you write. If this is a 





statement of fact, and I believe it to be, then 
surely it is much more important to learn 
phrasing principles than to learn mere lists 
of phrases. 

The bit of information I have desired to give 
you by the foregoing statements is well il- 
lustrated by a story a lecturer related 
recently. He told of asking an old gentle- 
man which was the more important, the chair 
or the idea of the chair. The old man said 
that the chair was more important, because 
you couldn't sit onan idea. The lecturer pointed 
out to him that the idea of the chair was more 
important, because in case the chair was de- 
stroyed, the idea of the chair would enable one 
to reproduce not only a chair in all respects 
like the one destroyed, but thousands of oth- 
ers, thus not only bringing about great profit 
to the one who had the idea, but being the 
means of providing comfort for an equal num- 
ber of people. 

With this introduction, I am going to set 
out some of the phrasing principles, and 
give you certain illustrations of them, with the 
hope that you will be able to put the prin- 
ciples into practice. Neither a phrase nor a 
phrasing principle will do you much good 
unless you are continuously conscious of it 
while you are writing shorthand and thus 
place yourself in a position to use it when the 
opportunity presents itself. 

One of the first phrasing principles illus- 
trated by the notes sent in by Mr. Weisen- 
burger, is the omission of a necessary portion 
of a single outline when the outline becomes 
part of a phrase, or the omission of a whole 
word when several other words to which it is 
immediately related form a phrase. Note the 
examples in the first column on the next page. 
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In this list of phrases it is evident also tha 
did you operate another phrasing principle is_ illustrated 
namely, the modification of common word 
forms to permit of phrasing—but the following 
phrases themselves bring out that point with 
out a long explanation: 


how long was it 


how long was he 


how long were you 





y a 


J AW 
I have taken a 


What kind Isn't that right Ien't that tru 
to be taken I don't femember the date I don’t remember the day 
I can’t remember the date I can't remember the da 


was taken Then there is another splendid phrasing 
principle and one of the very common variety, 
have you any namely, the natural joining of words. In the 
application of this principle there is really 
very little to keep in mind while writing, ex- 
cept the possibility of joining words properly. 
Of course you should know when to join a 
he has word and when not to, but that particular 
phase of this principle may be discussed a 
went owns little bit later. Just now I want to give you 
for your consideration some of the notes Mr. 
Weisenburger submitted, illustrating natural 
1 went away joinings: 


in the habit of 


he went away A 
it had 
in that neighborhood — 
did it 


in the neighborhood 
did it have 


when you were 
never tried 
while you were 


you mean by that 


during the period 


was there anything else 


during the year 


to be seen 


during the early part 


I never received 
what was the character 


to that effect 
where have you seen 


answer my question 


where had you seen 


that is your signature 
how long had you bee: 


-~CG 
FA— 
At 
2 
“a 
m4 
a 
—* 
o* 
ce J 
7 
Zz: 
- 
Ze 
y me 
Fe 
ALC 
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when was that 


A to anybody 


7 that is all 


look at this 


IP 
> ook at that 


as to how 


lid he tell 


that is the time 


hen, in every court case or general meet- 
ing you report there are expressions peculiar 
to that court case or meeting which may be dealt 
with specially, to advantage. If a case lasts 
for two or three days, these peculiar expres- 
sions may be used over and over again; the 
special phrase becomes increasingly familiar 
and it becomes decreasingly necessary to 
write the full forms for the words. For in- 
stance, Mr. Weisenburger lists these phrases, 
which undoubtedly formed the subject mat- 
ter of a particular case he reported. 


tel 


~ F 
gas tractor Advance-Rumely Thresher Company 
Again, there are what might be called 


specialized special phrases. In court work 
we develop special phrases to meet special 
needs, and from among those special phrases 
we further develop highly specialized phrases 
which would only be of use to a court reporter. 
The same thing may be said of any partic- 
ular kind of reporting, such as convention 
reporting of a general nature or the reporting 
of meetings of a particular profession or class 
of business, such as medicine, engineering, 
and so on—the principle is familiar to all 
shorthand writers in the development of out- 
lines for words peculiar to their own line of 
The illustrations given are from 


business. 
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the court reporting standpoint and are 
phrases taken from Mr. Weisenburger’s list: 


something to that effect 


anything of the kind 


assuming the fact 


- o statement of tact 
—_— . 
ait 2 ultimate fact 
“Ss 
“6 did you observe 
+ 
“ 9 did you observe the condition 
Ge 
~~ 
agit documentary evidence 
> secondary evidence 


as not the best evidence 


same objection 


same objections 


A 3" ask you to state whether or not 
— as a conclusion of the wit ness 
- 


"a 
4 


Carrying specialization in, phrasing one 
point further, we find it is unnecessary to 
write did after the words when, how, and 
certain instances. Sometimes we 
also omit you. By making it optional whether 
we omit you or write it, certain very common 
and useful phrases are developed, of which 
the following are illustrations: 


as a conclusion and opinion of the witness 


where in 


é > , oe 


co Bic 
jiu Gas, we 
What time did you get When did you see When 


did you leave How did you know Where did you 
live Where did you go When did you write 
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Mr. Ray D. Shoemaker, of Estherville, 
Iowa, also sends in a list of phrases which il- 
lustrate certain other points or principles of 
phrasing. , The thought of the court reporter 
is always directed toward the greatest pos- 
sible saving of energy consistent with re- 
cording what is said with unmistakable clear- 
ness and correctness. The saving of energy 
relates to two important phases of a reporter's 
work. First, the saving of energy to be effected 
in the actual writing of shorthand, and second, 
the saving of energy to be effected in the reading 
of shorthand. Here is given one set of phrases 
which illustrate the saving of energy in the 
writing of shorthand, and*at the same time 
suggests a very convenient and oft-recurring 
group of phrases secured by omitting the 
vowel in writing up. Mr. Shoemaker gives 
these phrases as illustrations: 


| oe 


¢ C C 
- <> - FA 
C CO 
close up open up broken up beat up 
made up get up clean up 


Specialized phrases in court reporting are 
not arbitrary phrases but developments of 
some well-tried principle found in the manual. 
Thus Mr. Shoemaker has evolved these phras- 
es based on the same principle as is illustrated 
by our wordsign for without: 


-O — 


carry ut look threw out 


Mr. Robert W. F. Potter, London, England, 
also uses this principle in his reporting work. 

In certain localities the cases in court in- 
volve land descriptions much more frequently 
than in other localities, and Mr. Shoemaker 
submits the following very brief forms for 
these descriptions: 


ta northwest corner 
As southwest corner 
= northeast corner 
Ze southeast corner 


west corner 
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22 east corner 
—— north corner 
2 south corner 
ome kitty cornered 
7? east side 
—<“* north side 
y south side 


~ west side 


northwest eighty 
about how many rods 


four or five rods 


quarter of a mile 


— 2s — 


Another illustration of special abbrevia- 
tion of a word because of its frequent recurrence 
in court reporting will be found in the fol- 
lowing phrases, also suggested by Mr. Shoe- 
maker: 


Co Ce - 
C-.., Ca—, Cele 
pretty near pretty good pretty close 
pretty well pretty much pretty late 


Still another illustration of his specialized 
phrases is shown by the following notes: 


2. —m 


Are you a married man 

When were you married When were you married to the 

defendant When did you marry When did you 
marry the defendant 


Were you a married man 


The word way occurs very frequently, also, 
and Mr. Shoemaker and some of the other 
reporters write it in the following manner: 
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4 4 Pat 


crossways 
part way 


La 


wnerways 
byways 


waterways highways 
did he run away 


The lists of phrases submitted by these two 
reporters and discussed briefly in this article 
are offered to the readers of this department 
as an illustration of the thought reporters 
have given to the special phrases that they 
constantly use, and as an assurance to the 
younger writers of the system that it is not 
necessary to use arbitrary phrases in order to 
write shorthand rapidly. If you will study 
these notes carefully you will find they are 
logical extensions of principles of phrasing 
and word-writing found in the manual. If 
all stenographers would be sure to give suf- 
ficient thought to specialized phrasing to en- 
able them to devise perfectly logical forms, 
they would be better writers because of their 
utilization of well-thought-out principles of 
W riting. 

If any of the readers of this department 
have better forms for any of the words or 
expressions used, it will be a pleasure to dis- 
those forms in another number. If 
phrases on entirely different subject-matter 
are contributed, it will make our department 
more generally useful and the information 
it contains more generally applicable. 

* » * 


cuss 


First Lawyer: 
viction ?”’ 
Second Lawyer: ‘“‘It did. His client got five 


” 


years 


“Did his speech carry con- 


——— ee 


Dr. Crane's 
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Key to “The Typewriter” 

(For shorthand plate see page 438) 
For the benefit of readers who 

are studying without the as- 

sistance of a teacher, we print 

each month the key to one plate. 


There was a time when a piano in a private 
home was considered the very height of 
luxury. Now the home that hasn't a piano™ 
is considered almost a part of the slums. 

Libraries used to belong only to public 


institutions, or to very rich people. Now 
everybody is a®® book-buyer. 
I can remember when the Remington 


Typewriter was exhibited at Philadelphia 
at the Centennial Exhibition. Operators were 
desired, and an advertisement was placed” 
in the Philadelphia papers for men or women 
to run these machines. A postscript was 
added to the advertisement thus: “Only 
those who can play'® the piano need apply.” 


It was supposed that the degree of digital 
skill acquired in playing a piano was requisite 
in running the typewriter. 


Also,'* I remember one worthy teacher of 
Spencerian penmanship who offered to race 
the typewriter in writing out five thousand 
words, A match was fixed. The® day set. 
The Spencerian pen-pusher won the prize, the 
lady at the typewriter having had a case of 
nerves in mid-flight. 


We all'™ said that the typewriter was a 
very wonderful plaything, and the way the 
operator would print your name on a slip 
and hand it to*®* you made us think we had 
achieved fame. We folded up the precious 
slip and carried it away to show to the folks 
at home,?* proving to them Brother Jasper’s 
dictum, that “the world do move."”’ (236) 
—Elbert Hubbard. 
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HE following letter has been received 
from M. Georges-Buisson, President 
of the International Shorthand Con- 
gress: 
l'Université, 
March 4, 1920 


128 Rue de 
Paris, 
Dear Sir and Colleague: 

In August, 1913, the XI _ International 
Congress meeting at Budapest honored me by 
electing me, unanimously, President of the 
International Committee. 

At my suggestion it was decided that the 
next Congress should meet three years later, 
in 1916, at Algiers. 

The war prevented the Congress at Algiers. 
To-day I think it preferable to meet at 
Strasbourg on the tenth to fifteenth of Au- 
gust next, a suggestion which has met with 
approval, as you know. 

All stenographers and also associations of 
stenographers of allied and neutral nations 
are cordially invited. I am persuaded, my 
dear Sir, that you will be pleased to enroll 
as a delegate and that you will return to me 
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the attached circular properly filled out, 
You will receive, later on, the documents rel- 
ative to the Congress. 

The Congress will be conducted under the 
new statutes of the International Committee 
and the typical rules governing all Interna- 
tional Congresses. The characteristics of the 
XII Congress, then, will be to organize on a 
new basis both the International Committees 
and the Congresses. Consequently, all papers 
which our colleagues desire to present, should 
be very brief. The subjects which are to be 
preferred are as follows: 

“The Use of Stenographic Service During 
the War.”’ 

“The Services Rendered by Stenography 
and Typewriting During the War.” 

We hope to receive your acceptance by re- 
turn mail. Rest assured that the Committee 
of Organization will do everything possible 
to make your stay in Strasbourg as pleasant 
as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGES- BUISSON 
President 


OFFICERS 
The Twelfth International Congress of Stenography is placed under the high patronage of 
M. Paul Deschanel, President of the Re publi 
HONORARY PRESIDENT: 
M. Raymond Poincaré, former President of the Republic. 
HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTs: 


M. Leon Bourgeois, President of the Senate 


Raoul Peret, President of the Chamber of Deputies 
Millerand, President of Council of Ministers, Minister of Foreign Affairs, formerly Commis- 
sioner General of the French Republic at Strasbourg. 


HONORARY MEMBERS: 


M. Alapetite, Commissioner General of the French Republic at Strasbourg 
Louis Barthou, formerly President of Council of Ministers, deputy 


Vice-President of the 


Higher Council of Alsace and Lorraine 
The Senators and the Deputies of the Bas-Rhine Department 


Juillard, Prefect of Bas-Rhine 
Peirotes, Mayor of Strasbourg 


Charlety, Rector of the University of Strasbourg 
Raynaud, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, Chief of Stenographic Service of the Chamber 


of Deputies. 


FRENCH MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE: 


M. Boell, President of the Society of Stenography of Marseilles- 


1913 (Duployé) 


Depoin, General Secretary of International Committee, formerly Stenographer of the 


Chamber and of the Senate, President of Stenographic 
1900 (Duployé-Institut) 


Institute- 


Estoup, President of the Union of the Societies of French Stenography, Stenographer of the 
Chamber of Deputies—1910 (Duployé-Institut) 
Madam Estoup, Author and Stenographer—1909 
M. Galliand, Assistant Stenographer of the Chamber of Deputies, treasurer of Professional 


Association of 


French 


Stenographers—1909. (Prévost-Delaunay) 


Georges-Buisson, Officer of the Legion of Honor, President of the International Committee, 
Chief Assistant of Stenographic Service of the Chamber of Deputies— 


1900. 


(Duployé-Buisson) 


Guerin, Examiner of Stenography of the Senate, Vice-President of the Stenographic Society 


Aimé- Paris—1900 





(Aimé-Paris 
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Guichon, President of Stenographic Progress—1913 (Riom) 
Havette, President of the Society of Stenographic Studies and Propaganda—1909 (Prévost- 
Havette 
Navarre, Treasurer of International Committee, author of History of Stenography—1909 
(Duployé-Institut) 
The numbcr which accompanies each name indicates the year of election to the International Committee; the name in 
parentheses indicates the system of stenography used.| 
COMMISSION OF ORGANIZATION: 

President: M. Georges-Buisson, Officer of the Legion of Honor, Chief Assistant of Stenographic 
Service of the Chamber of Deputies, formerly Stenographer of Parlia- 
ment of Alsace-Lorraine. (1880-1881) President of the International 
Committee. 

ice- Presidents: M. Lampoz, Vice-President of the Stenographic Institute, formerly Stenographer 
of Parliament of Alsace-Lorraine. (1880-1882) 
Renucci, formerly Stenographer of Parliament of Alsace-Lorraine. (1880-1882 

Secretaries: Boell, President of the Stenographic Society of Marseilles, member of the Interna- 
tional Committee 

Galliand, Assistant Stenographer of the Chamber of Deputies, Treasurer of the 
Professional Association of French Stenographers 

Guerin, Stenographic Adviser of Senate, Vice-President of the Stenographic Society, 
of Aimé-Paris 

Thiebault, Ernest, President of the Association of Miscellaneous Stenographers. 

Treasurer: Madam Georges- Buisson. 

General Delegate: Eber, Stenographer of Alsatian Assembly; Professor of the Commercial School 
at Strasbourg. 

1 ssistant Delegates: Eber, Charles (Jr.), Stenographer of Alsatian Assembly; Magistrate J ustice 

Stouls, Stenographer, Strasbourg. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAM 


TuEspDAyY, AuGusT 10 

§ o'clock: Sight-seeing 

9 o'clock: Meeting of the International Committee. (At the University 

11 o'clock: Reception by M. Peirotes, Mayor, to the Committee of Organization and a number 
of foreign delegates. (The persons invited to this reception will meet 
at 11 o'clock sharp in the Court of Hétel de Ville, entrance on the ruc 
Brulée.) 

12:30 o'clock: Luncheon (twenty covers) given to the Minister of Labor at the Palace Hotel 
Maison Rouge, Place Kléber 

2:30 o'clock: Official opening of the Congress under the presidency of Paul Jourdain, Minister 
of Labor. (At the University) 

M. Louis Marin, Deputy from the Meurthe-et- Moselle will discuss the subject 
“The war enabled Stenography and Typewriting to demonstrat: 
the kind of service that they ought to give in times of peace.”’ 

5 o'clock: Tea (small tables) given by the Committee of Organization to all delegates, to enable 
them to become acquainted. (At the restaurant Gruber, “‘le Baech« 
hiesel’’ avenue de la Robertsau, opposite the entrance to the Orangeri 
Special cars furnished. 

WEDNESDAY, AvuGusT 11 
Excursion to Saverne, Haut-Barr, and Stambach. 
TuurspAy, AuGusT 12 
9 o'clock: First Section: History and Theory. (At the University 
10 o'clock: Second Section: Instruction in Stenography. (At the University 
12 o'clock: Official banquet under the presidency of the Commissioner General of the Republic 
(At the Palais des Fétes, 44 rue des Vosges, at the corner of rue 
Sellenick and rue Phalsbourg) 
3 o'clock: Promenade on the Rhine. (Pont de Kehl) Visit around Strasbourg by special cars 
Fripay, Aucust 13 
Excursion to the three chateaux of Ribeauville. 
SATURDAY, AuGusT 14 

9 o'clock: Third Section: Parliamentary and Court Stenography. (At the University) 

10 o'clock: Fourth Section: Commercial Stenography and Typewriting. (At the University) 

2:30 o'clock: Closed session of the Congress. One part of the meeting will be devoted to very 
interesting experiences: First, Esperantist stenographers of different 
nationalities will discuss the unique service of Esperanto and will 
demonstrate to the Congress the use of this auxiliary language. 

Visit around the city. 
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Material for the O. G. A. Test 
(Good until June 25, 1920) 
And what is so rare as a day in June? Every clod feels a stir of might, 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, James Russell Lowell, in The Vision of 


We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; Sir Launfal 
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The O. G. A. Contest Report 
(Continued from page 452) 
Louise Henriette, Academy of the Sacred 
Heart, Kaimuki, Honolulu, Hawaii, namely 
Americans, Hawaiians, Portuguese, and Chi- 
nese. 

Our neighbor from Porto Rico, Miss Amer- 
ica A. Barletta, of the Central High School, 
San Juan, submitted a fine club of 105 papers, 
most of which merited membership certifi- 
Some of the work we receive 
Islands, and it is with 
leasure and gratification that we note the 


cates. best 


comes from these 
excellent progress they are making in short- 
hand there. 

- * * 

This from Miss Nellie C. Collins of the 
Galesburg, Illinois, High School: ‘Our Gregg 
bunch took a notion the last moment to go 
in for this contest. The night the most of 
them were going to write their specimens 
Galesburg was in darkness, so there are only 
fifteen out of twenty-three and not up to par 
at that. But they enjoyed the little spurt.” 

The work submitted was very fine. All 
papers passed the requirements for certificates 
ind four merited Honorable Mention prizes. 
We don’t know what would have happened 
had the lights not gone out in Galesburg that 
ight! 

* . - 

Clubs deserving of special mention because 
of the number of papers sent, as well as for the 
excellent work, came from Miss Hilda Lins 
and Miss Ethel E. Rough, of the State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, 92 papers; 
Miss Kate Browning, High School, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, 77 papers; Miss Mabel Westen- 
felder, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan, 
76 papers; Miss Evelyn Hope, Chelsea Senior 
High School, Chelsea, Massachusetts, 74 
papers; Miss Daisy Morton, High School, 
\W_Ikinsburg, Pennsylvania, 66 papers; Mr. 


Orton E. Beach and Miss Ida L. Samuels, 
High School, Lowell, Massachusetts, 62 
papers. 

- > > 


It was pleasing to note the frequency with 
which the clubs received reflected the growth 
of interest in the O.G. A. Mr. F. H. Bailey, 
of the Franklin High School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, submitted a fine club, saying, “This 
is the first time a set has been sent in from 
Seattle and the first time I 


have at- 


also 
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tempted anything of the sort.” We hope the 
Seattle schools will be regular participants 
in this work hereafter. 


*. * . 


If only those who are not availing them- 
selves of the Gregg Writer service could feel 
the enthusiasm and satisfaction of the teach- 
ers who know its value! It was the effect of 
the contest on the regular school work that 
counted most—those who took part were 
liberally compensated no matter how the 
prizes went, because the profit was in the 
doing and the spirit it engendered. 

Miss Florence Miller, of the Frankfort, 
Michigan, High School, writes: ‘Every pupil 
has been an enthusiastic worker, and their 
writing has improved almost a full 100% in 
style, legibility, and neatness.”’ 

Miss Lois E. Yeck, of the Renton, Wash- 
ington, High School says: “Probably we 
should not take up your valuable time by 
submitting such amateur work, but the pos- 
sibilities of the contest and certificates have 
been such an incentive to my class that I 
felt it would hardly be fair to the pupils not 
to submit our best efforts.’"” Miss Yeck sent 
some very good work, and all of the papers 
easily qualified for membership certificates. 

Miss L. M. Rish, of the Wyandotte High 
School, Wyandotte, Michigan, submitted a 
nice club of 15 papers, all of which easily 
qualified for membership. In her letter she 
says: “We desire to extend to the Gregg 
company in general and to the O. G. A. De- 
partment in particular, our thanks for the 
interest they take in our progress as shorthand 
students. We are sure that we have gained 
by means of this contest not only a higher 
degree of perfection in the execution of short- 
hand outlines, but also, in a greater degree, 
the quality of patient application.” 

The Sisters of Notre Dame, Toledo, Ohio, 
write: “‘We thank you for the opportunity 
which the contest has afforded us of encourag- 
ing our students to make good, legible notes, 
and if none of them merits recognition, we 
feel that our efforts will be sufficiently re- 
We hope, however, for their en- 
couragement that at least some of the papers 
will meet O. G. A. requirements.” 


warded. 


* * * 


The list of club prizes and Honorable Men- 
tions awarded during the past month will be 
given in the July issue—238 awards! 
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Short Stories in Shorthand | 
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